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SPAldinQ 


Ouestor Spalding, Chicopee, Mass. 01014 


Available only through golf professional shops. 




The SpaldingTop-Flite 
is absolutely the longest legal 
ball you can play. 

Here's proof: 

This was no isolated lab test. This was the Nation- 
wide Consumer Testing Institute conducting a 
bona fide face-off between our new, unique two-piece 

Top-FIite and seven other 
leading balls that dominate the top 
grade professional golf ball market: 
Top-FIite vs. Titleist, Wilson Staff, 
Royal Plus 6, Maxfli, Faultless, 
Hogan Apex and our own Dot. Six- 
teen top touring and club pros hit 
each brand the same number of 
times using their own woods and 
irons. The Nationwide Consumer 
Testing Institute measured, 
recorded and tabulated every single 
hit. The results are conclusive: off the tee, the Spalding Top-FIite was over 10 yards longer than the 
next longest ball. Off the irons, Top-FIite was 


nearly 12 yards longer. The reason our revolution- 
ary Top-FIite goes farther is really quite simple: 
its unique, two-piece construction puts more 

weight to the outside 
so it gets more carry 
out of its own momen- 
tum. Another plus: its 
super-tough Gyrolon® 
cover will give you 
more rounds. The new 
SpaldingTop-Flite golf ball may 
just be the single most important 
contribution to the modern game. 
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Leading Competitive Balls Tested 

Average Yards 
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balls 
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227.2 ' 221.6 
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1 Distance 
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I available from Spalding on request. 
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(it’s never been outclassed.) 
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These executive underwriters have earned the Quality Award because they know 
how to bring the past into the present and then project it into the future. They 
plan long-range insurance for their clients — and they work closely with their 
clients to update and revise their programs, to be sure they continue to meet 
individual situations. 

In other words, they aren't only good; they’re consistent at being good. 

And that makes them rare, indeed. 
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Additional members of 
Penn Mutual's Quality Award 
will be seen in copies of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
circulated in other sections 
of the country. 



THE PENN MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY' 

Independence Square. Philadelphia. Pa. • Founded 1847 


Life and Health Insurance • Annuities • Pension 
nd Profit-Sharing Plans • Complete Group Coverage 





"After our first Moon landing, I resolved 
I would never publicly endorse any product or 
service unless I sincerely believed in it.” 




Apollo 1 1 Astronaut, Buzz Aldrin, discusses the 
Computerized Self-Analysis system in every 1972 
Volkswagen. 


"Everything after a Moonwalk is a letdown. 

You just can’t top it. 

So instead, you adjust. You adjust to a world 
that’s a far cry from perfection.” 

Or at least the kind of perfection that took Buzz 
Aldrin to the Moon and then brought him back within 
a quarter mile of an aircraft carrier carrying the 
President of the United States. 

Then it's over and there he is. With a Doctor 
of Science degree from MIT and a walk on the Moon 
under his belt, in a world, that at times, seems 
absolutely chaotic. 

Then, something comes along that makes a great 
deal of sense to him. And he becomes enthused: 

"In analogy with the manned space flight 
programs, past, present and future, which pio- 
neered computer check-out systems, the present 
VW system compares with the early Mercury 
flights of Shepard, Grissom and Glenn.” 

Volkswagen's Computerized Self-Analysis system: 

If you own a 1972 VW, it means getting the most 
advanced automotive check-up there is. 

"The car, truly, is wired along the same 
principles as a space craft.” (Nothing like 
asking the man who manned one.) 

In its simplest terms, it's a network of 
check points and sensors throughout 
the car; each sensor reporting the 
condition of various key points 
in the car to one central socket. 

The socket, when plugged into 
a computer, which will be at 


VW dealers starting later this year, will actually re- 
port the condition of your car directly to you. 

Altogether, 60 vital service points will be checked. 
The results will then be printed out on a sheet of 
paper, in plain English, for you to read. 

"Keeping that print-out sheet after each check- 
up is like checking in with Mission Control when 
you’re 200,000 miles out in space. It gives you 
a nice, secure feeling.” 

It also gets you home quicker. 

For instance, to check cylinder compression the 
conventional way today, a mechanic has got to do 
the following.- remove each spark plug, insert a 
gauge, crank the engine, take a reading, make a 
decision and then put each sp<$*k plug back. 

At top speed, the procedure takes 10 minutes and 
40 seconds for four cylinders. 

With the new VW system, if fakes 60 seconds. 

So there you have it. 

Instead of a mechanic telling you what's wrong 
with your car, now your car and your dealer's com- 
puter can tell you. 

It took Volkswagen 7 years and enough money to 
develop and market an entirely new automobile to 
come out with Computerized Self-Analysis. 

Why such a concentrated effort on service rather 
than, let's say, a new, longer, lower Beetle? 

Basically for the same reason Colonel Buzz Aldrin 
decided to publicly support it. 

The reason is known as progress. 

Postscript: Earlier this year, Volkswagen felt it had 
something advanced enough to show, not only to a 
man who walked on the Moon, but also a man who 
was intimately familiar with the subject of computerized 
check-out and testing 

After a senes of meetings and after see/ng the system 
in operation and after learning of the plans to bring m 
the computers starting later this year, Colonel Aldnn's 
response, very simply, was. "I'm impressed .” 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
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sonnel anywhere in the world S8.50 
a year; all others SI 6.00 a year. 
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Next week 

EAST IS EAST and west is 
west, but eventually the twain 
will meet — in the Kentucky 
Derby, where the colts gather 
front around the land. Whitney 
Tower previews the big race. 

A MAKER OF MEN. of suc- 
cessful pitchers and Manag- 
ers of the Year. Johnny Sain 
wins the esteem of those he 
teaches but in the process he 
often loses his coaching job. 

IN THE LONG RUN the mar- 
athon is no bed of roses, but 
in Japan Kenny Moore discov- 
ers that a little concentration 
on chrysanthemums soothes 
the mind, if not the feet. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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That’s where it all happens. 

Professional golfers know that maximum club head speed at 
impact means greater distance. MacGregor’s exclusive new TEE SOLE 
woods are designed to give you greater speed at impact. Our soles 
are smaller than those of conventional woods. This creates less 
turf drag. The result is consistently longer, more accurate shots from 
fairway or short rough. Play MacGregor TEE SOLE woods and enjoy 
greater confidence with every shot. Winners play MacGregor. 

Sold exclusively >7 

SXS”. WMbneooi 

1 THE GREATEST NAME! IN GOLF 
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Moving unobtrusively through the fes- 
tivities surrounding last year’s Ken- 
tucky Derby was a conservatively 
dressed Floridian with a sketchbook 
and a look of amused curiosity. The 
fact that few people took notice of 
W. B. Park owed more to the fas- 
cinations of Derby Week than to 
any lack of distinction on the part 
of the subject. 

Artist-Writer Bill Park, like most 
skilled journalists, prefers anonymity 
in some situations so that he can car- 
ry on his work in peace — in this case, 
assembling the portfolio of sketches 
that begins on page 34. In Louisville 
he attracted real attention to himself 
only once. That was when he arrived 
late for a steamboat race between the 
Belle of Louisville and the Delta Queen 
and had to execute an impromptu 
grand jete to get aboard. The acro- 
batics almost cost Park a bow'ed ten- 
don (the SI entry would have been a 
late scratch), not to mention a dunk- 
ing in the Ohio. The leap also inspired 
the sketch you see above. 

The Kentucky Derby was Bill Park’s 
first brush with horse racing, but after 
a day or two in the conviviality of 
Derby Week he felt right at home. “It 
seemed I had been there forever," he 
said. “That weeklong buildup is very 
compelling.” 

As appetizing as he found his first 
taste of racing, he has not taken to 
haunting the tracks since returning to 
his home near Orlando. He is too busy 
operating his Park-Art Studio, where 
he designs all manner of printed ma- 
terial, from corporate reports to mag- 


azine features. Park did make one pro- 
fessional sortie to New York in 1960. 
after a stint in the Army. But after a 
year of what he calls “lonely strug- 
gle" as a layout man in a publishing 
house, he moved to Atlanta, where he 
found an ad agency job and got mar- 
ried. He has remained in the South 
ever since. 

Though the drawing board is still 
his main turf. Park produces a good 
deal of text — blending prose and draw- 
ings into a message that neither alone 
could convey. He says he began the 
practice when he was sending il- 
lustrated love letters from his New 
York exile to his wife-to-be. The fe- 
licitous result of this combined tal- 
ent is evidenced in his Derby story 
this week. 

Some of Park's most amusing work 
has taken the form of illustrated ar- 
ticles that show satiric bite as well 
as engaging warmth and humor. One 
of his most successful is The Christmas 
Gift. In it, an angel offers the world 
the gift of peace and is shouted down 
as a troublemaker. Another is The Man 
Who Hated Sex, in which an inventor 
develops a chemical to neutralize the 
sex drive — with depopulating results. 
The story ends with the inventor la- 
menting his loneliness. 

Judging from his sketches, loneliness 
was not one of Bill Park’s problems 
at Louisville last year. 





Want to fly? 

Here’s your first lesson. 


Been hankering to learn to fly, but worried it might be too hard to learn? 

No need to think so. Modern airplanes and the new training system introduced by 
Piper Flite Centers have greatly simplifled learning and reduced the time 
it takes to become a good, safe, competent pilot. 

All you really need is the desire to tackle something that’s a little challenging 
and the kind of a mind that enjoys accomplishing something out of the ordinary. 
Let’s take a preview of your first lesson in a Piper Cherokee. 


How do you start? 

Before you actually fly any airplane, 
you and your instructor give it a visual 
walkaround inspection. This is just 
one of the safety checks that are rou- 
tine in any flight. 

When you climb into the pilot* s seat 
you may say, “Look at all those instru- 
ments!” But they’re easy to sort out. 
Many are familiar from your car- 
speedometer, oil pressure, clock, 
tachometer, and the like. Others have 
obvious uses — like the altimeter to tell 
you how high you are and the compass 
to tell direction. 

Starting is as simple as starting a 
car. Just turn the key. 

From the beginning you sit in the 
pilot’s seat — the left seat — with your 
instructor alongside at dual controls. 
As you taxi for take-off you learn to 
steer with gentle pressures on foot 
pedals: left foot to turn left and vice 
versa. 




To turn left, turn the control wheel 
left and apply gentle pressure on the 
left pedal. This turns the plane and 
puts it into a gentle bank; return to 
level flight by reversing the process. 




The take-off 

Lined up on the runway, you apply 
power by pushing the throttle forward. 
As you pick up speed your wide-irack 
Piper tricycle landing gear helps you 
keep rolling straight and true. 

At take-off speed — about 65 mph in 
a Piper Cherokee — you ease back on 
the control wheel, the wings take on 
lift, and you’re flying. 

How you 
climb and 
turn 


The modern, low-wing design of 
your Piper Cherokee builds up a 
“cushion” of air under the wings as 
you approach the runway. It helps you 
to a feather-soft landing. Your instruc- 
tor will show you how to ease back on 
the control wheel so that the nose lifts 
a trifle and the plane settles to a per- 
fect landing. 

Your first solo 

From then on it’s just a matter of 
following the step-by-step course used 
by Piper Flite Centers coast to coast. 
You improve with each lesson and 
learn in easy stages. 

Most people solo after 8 to 12 hours 
of instruction. Then the fun mounts; 
you go off alone building up flight time 
and proficiency. 


Students who follow the Piper Flite 
Center program usually get their pri- 
vate license in about 50 hours of flight 
time, about 20 percent less flying hours 
than the national average. 

$5 for your first lesson 

An introductory lesson at a Piper 
Flite Center costs only $5. And a 
Special Flying Start Course offered 
only at a Piper Flite Center gives you 
four lessons, your own log book and 
preliminary ground school instruction 
for only $88. 

Act now 

Use the coupon below to get a com- 
plete Flight Information Kit, which 
includes: Let’s Fly!, 20-page illus- 
trated booklet on learning to fly/Pipei 
Flite Center Private Pilot Syllabus and 
Directory/Special money-saving firsi 
flight lesson coupon. Visit your Pipe 
Flite Center (listed in the Yellow 
Pages: for your first flight lesson. Sec 
if you’re up to this exciting challenge 


You continue your climb at about 
85 mph by holding back on the control 
wheel. Once at altitude, cruising at 
about 130 mph, you’re ready for a few 
turns. 



Aircraft Corporation 
i Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 
Gentlemen: SI -5 

Please send me my free 
FLIGHT INFORMATION KIT. 


State 

Phone 



Unusual 
Offer 

during May only 


Even if your trip is months away 
...whether overseas or in the U.S.A. 
buy in May and save up to s 48! 


Up to $ 5000 worth of First National City 
Travelers Checks for a fee of only $ 2. 
Sold at thousands of banks everywhere. 


See how much you can save 

The normal fee for travelers checks is a penny per 
dollar ($1 per $1 00) . But now, just in time for sum- 
mer vacations, you can save as much as $48 (see 
chart below), because of this remarkable offer. 
(Less than $200 worth still costs you less than $2). 
So don’t miss this May only opportunity! 


Amount of 
Travelers 
Checks 

Usual 

fee 

May 

fee 

YOU 

SAVE 

$ 300 

$ 3.00 

$2.00 

$ 1.00 

500 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1,000 

10.00 

2.00 

8.00 

2,500 

25.00 

2.00 

23.00 

5,000 

50.00 

2.00 

48.00 


Welcomed Worldwide 

For over 67 years, First National City has been in the 
travelers check business. Millions of places in 
America and overseas honor First National City 
T ravelers Checks. They are known as well in 
Timbuktu as in Toledo. 

Refunded Everywhere 

With First National City T ravelers Checks, there are 
thousands more refund points than any other 
travelers check. If they’re lost or stolen, you can 


get fast, on-the-spot refunds at over 32,000 refund 
points in the U.S. and throughout the world. They’re 
really better than cash. 

To locate the nearest refund office anywhere abroad 
(plus Alaska and Hawaii) ask at any principal hotel. 
They're all regularly supplied with an updated list of 
all First National City T ravelers Checks refund 
points in their area. In the Continental U.S.A., simply 
call, toll-free: 800-243-6000. 

Smart to Use at Home or Work 

Thousands more people each year realize that even 
when they’re not traveling abroad, the safest, best 
way to carry money is to use First National City 
T ravelers Checks. Whenever you have any sum of 
money on hand — for a weekend, on a short trip, 
right at home or in the office — protect your money 
— keep it in travelers checks instead of cash. 

Buy Now. Travel Later 

Take advantage of our Unusual Offer and buy First 
National City T ravelers Checks during May. Then 
keep them on hand throughout the year either for 
vacation or against the time you may need cash 
for emergency. 

Offer g ood onl y in the U.S. & Puerto Rico — and ends 
May 31 st 1 972. So, to protect your cash against loss 
or theft — act now. 


First National City T ravelers Checks Ask for them at your bank. 
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\bu can still 
drive a bargain 
atAvis. 

While everything else in the world seems to be going sky-high, 

Avis is full of ways for you to get a deal: day, week, or weekend specials... 
combinations and packages through us or your travel agent. 

Take a look at the nine bargains below and you’ll see just what we mean. 



Avis is going to be No.l. We try harder. 


C W\S Rl NT A CAR SVSTCM. INC. 




Warning-. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


18 mg. "tar." 1 .4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 71. 


Never a rough puff 


Never a rough puff. Nof with the 
taste of extra coolness in Kools. 
And now, for more smooth sailing, 
we're offering you the world's most 
popular sailboat, the Sea Snark. 
Ordinarily you'd pay about $120 
for this portable, unsinkabte eleven- 
foot sailboat. But you can get it 
from Kool for only $88 (delivered) 
and one Kool carton end flap 
(BankAmericard or Master Charge 
acceptable). So get Kool and stay 
cool, with the Sea Snark, and the 
only cigarette with the taste of extra 
coolness. Kool. 


COOL OFFER! 

Special bargain price covert delivery of a complete sailboat 
(pictured ol right), including thirty-pound molded polysty- 
rene hull, aluminum most ond spars, forty-five square-foot 
nylon sail, fittings, lines, rudder, centerboard and sailing 
instruction booklet. 

Allow 6-8 weeks lor delivery. This offer expires 12/31 172 . 
it limited to U.S.A., and is open only to those 21 years of 


Make certified check or money order poyable to: Kool 
Bool Offer. Moil to Box 3000. Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

Please send me SEA SNARK(S). For each boat I enclose o carton end flop from any size 

KOOL plus S88. O Certified check □ Money order Q BankAmericard Q Moslcr Charge 
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City 




We have a very strong respect for 
other people’s money. 


The 1972 mid-size Ford Torino is 
very strong proof of it. 


The new Torino now has a 
rugged body/frame construc- 
tion like our quiet Ford LTD. 

And a tough new rear 
suspension. 

Torino's even built a little 
heavier and a little wider this 
year. 

It’s so solid on the road, steady 
on the curves and smooth on 
the bumps, we’ve been calling 
it the “Easy Handler!’ 



Torino's even bigger inside. 


With Torino’s standard front 
disc brakes, you stop. Really 
Stop! 

And you'll like the reassuringly 
positive feel of Torino’s new 
integral power steering. 

(It’s optional.) 

And Ford did all this to make 
Torino a better value for you. . . 
quite possibly more car than 
you expected. 

And quiet because it’s a Ford. 

See for yourself at your Ford 
Dealer’s. 



Gran Torino Hardtop. One of 9 now 
models. Bucket seat interior. Vinyl 
roof, wheel trim rings and white 
sidewall tires are optional. 


More car than you expected. 

FORD TORINO 


FORD DIVISION 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


YOU HAVE EARS BUT HEAR NOT 

Because athletes have been warned so 
often against using drugs, it is sometimes 
hard to believe the problem is still se- 
rious. But at least one NFL owner says 
it is, and because of that he is enthu- 
siastic about the upcoming White House 
seminar on drugs in athletics. Player rep- 
resentatives from teams in football and 
other professional sports will be on hand, 
which is good, the owner says, because 
athletes who participate in the seminar 
should be able to get the drug message 
over to their teammates. “When the doc- 
tors talk to the players about the dan- 
gers of drugs,” the owner says sadly, 
"it’s like talking to the school for the 
deaf." 

AFTERMATH 

Despite the obdurate position of own- 
ers like Gussie Busch of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, the players seem to be taking the 
brunt of adverse public reaction to the 
recent baseball strike, catcalls from the 
stands mocking players indiscriminately. 
A less emotional but possibly more val- 
id criticism comes from J. Norman 
Lewis, an attorney who in the 1950s 
was as much anathema to the owners 
as Marvin Miller is now. Lewis was the 
players’ lawyer and representative and 
worked closely with stars like Ralph 
Kiner and Allie Reynolds in hammering 
out the pension contract of 1954. Now 
he feels strongly that current major-lea- 
guers are greedy and selfish in refusing 
to share today’s bonanza with older, re- 
tired players. Major-leaguers who fin- 
ished their careers before the pension 
plan was established have never partic- 
ipated in it, and those who played only 
during its earlier years receive compar- 
atively little. Rip Sewell, the old eephus- 
ball pitcher whose 13 seasons in the ma- 
jors ended in 1949, gels S216 a month, 
Lewis says, whereas a current player with 
a similar career would get SI, 542.80. 
“What kind of sympathy can I have 
for these kids?" he asks. “The funny 
thing is, their whole pitch [in the strike] 


involved a cost-of-living increase.” 

When the original plan was set up it 
included all post- World War II players. 
"I promoted the idea in 1954," Lewis 
says, “that all increases from then on 
take into account all these players, ac- 
tive, inactive or retired.” Instead, he says, 
in the five-year contracts negotiated in 
1962 and 1967 older players were re- 
moved from the new pension rolls in five- 
year increments. A resentful Allie Reyn- 
olds, thus lopped, went so far as to sue 
the players’ association, unsuccessfully, 
for their action. 

THE JUDO-GO CAPER 

Two naked coeds may be the most stim- 
ulating thing ever to happen to Van- 
derbilt University’s McGugin Center, 
focus of athletic activity on campus. The 
sauna at McGugin Center had been ex- 
clusively male until the two girls ap- 
peared one day to undress and bask in 
the moist 180° heat. “It didn’t take long 
for a crowd to gather,” said Equipment 
Manager Bill Kelly. "People who came 
to play handball decided to take a sau- 
na before going to the courts instead of 
after.” Les Lyle, an ex-Vanderbilt foot- 
ball player, was in the dressing room 
when the young women came out of 
the shower. "For the first time in my 
life I was speechless," Lyle remarked. 
“Finally I said. ‘How are you doing?’ 
They said they were doing fine, and I 
couldn't think of anything else to ask 
them.” Then the girls dressed and left. 

The two girls, splendidly named Wig- 
et Judd and Mae King Go, said they 
were not crusaders. "We didn’t do it to 
cause any trouble,” said Wiget. “We 
knew there would be a few raised eye- 
brows, but since the university had to 
be prodded to allow women to use the 
sports center in the first place, we saw 
no reason not to take advantage of that 
decision to open the sauna to everyone.” 
Mae, who is Mississippi Chinese, add- 
ed that there was no scandal since no 
crowd had gathered — unless six men can 
be considered a crowd. 


Athletic Director Bill Pace said, “We 
had decided earlier that McGugin Cen- 
ter facilities were open for the use of all 
students when there was no conflict with 
varsity programs. We hadn’t thought 
about the sauna.” Technical difficulties 
would have to be worked out, he add- 
ed, since the sauna is near the men’s 
shower “and we have no intention of 
mixing that area.” But, henceforth, wom- 
en students would be able to use it under 
a reserved-time system. 

GENUFLECTION 

Really, golf is such an easy game. Take 
Dave Ragaini. He used to be No. I man 
on Yale’s golf team, but then Yale is 
hardly Wake Forest, is it? Last year he 
became the third amateur in half a cen- 
tury to win the Westchester County 
Open, but who ever heard of the West- 
chester County Open? Ragaini is not 
even a scratch golfer — he labors under 
a two handicap — and to cap it all, he 
makes his living singing in radio and 
TV commercials (one of his golden old- 
ies is M-m-m, M-m-m Good. . . . That's 
What Campbell's Soap Is). In other 
words, when Nicklaus is out on the prac- 



tice tec, sharpening his swing, Ragaini 
is in the studio, clearing his throat and 
running up and down the scale a few 
times. 

O.K. A couple of Sundays ago Ra- 
gaini bet his friend Ed Hogan S50 he 
could beat him over 18 holes, driving 
from his knees. He would kneel down 
on each tee, he said, and swing from 
there. You’re on, said Hogan, and off 
they went. After nine holes Ragaini was 
3-up, but you know how it is with knees. 
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^“We have a # 
reason for urging 
you to dial your 
Long Distance calls 
direct rather than call 
person-to-person: 

We save 
as well as you.” 


For a couple of years now we’ve been trying to con- 
vince you to dial your interstate Long Distance calls direct 
rather than call person-to-person. 

The argument makes sense for you because dial- 
direct calls are often less than half the cost of person-to- 
person calls. 

It makes sense for us. too. Dial-direct calls are a lot 
cheaper for the phone company to handle. When you do 
the dialing, you do most of the work. 

There's no dilerence m the "quality" of the call, of 
course. What makes the difference in cost is the fact that 
you’re not involving the operator. 

So interstate dial-direct rates do not apply to person- 
to-person calls or com phone, credit-card, collect and hotel 
guest calls, or to calls charged to another number - because 
an operator must get involved in such calls. And they 
don't apply to calls to or from Hawaii or Alaska. 

Knowing when you can save, and how much, is worth 
the effort-as you can see from the rate chart on the right. 

@ 


Examples of rates for various types of calls 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday* 


Person- Station-to-Station 
to- Operator Dial-it- 

Person Assisted Yourself 


Atlanta, Ga 
to Birmingham. Ala 

$1.25 

$ 80 

S .70 

Washington. D C 
to Pittsburgh. Pa 

1 35 

85 

75 

Los Angeles. Calif, 
to Phoenix. Ariz 

1 90 

1.25 

95 

Kansas City. Mo. 
to Dallas. Tex 

2.15 

1 35 

1.00 

New York. N Y 
to Chicago. III. 

2 40 

1.45 

1.05 

San Francisco. Calif 
to Philadelphia, Pa. 

3.55 

1.85 

1 35 


Rjies referred to m lire columns above are for three-minute calls. Sam to 5 p m , 
Monday through Friday Oial it-yourself rates apply on all interstate dialed calls 
(without operator assistance) Irom business or residence phones anywhere in the 
continental U S (encepl AlasVa! and on calls plated with an operator where direct- 
diahng facilities are not available Dial-direct rates do not apply to person-to-person, 
com hotel guest, credit card, and collect calls, and on calls charged to another 


Wilson X-31. For the golfer who wants to 
get the ball in the air more often and hit it farther. 


The Wilson X-31 is made for players who 
are less than consistent in getting the ball up off 
the fairway and are being robbed of important 
distance on too many shots. 

To help them get the ball up consistently 
we’ve designed the X-31 irons with the "radius sole" 
It is extremely wide, and is curved from 
leading edge to back in a gentle arc similar to that 
of a normal golf swing, (see top diagram) 

This curvature allows the club head 
to flow through the shot smoothly, sliding easily 
across the turf without dragging or digging in. 

And as a further safeguard against 
digging in, the leading edge of the X-31 is beveled. 

Notice, too, that the extra width of the sole 
puts greater weight below the center line of 
the ball on impact so that the power of the stroke 
is delivered low on the ball. Result: fast lift 
and extra yardage. 


The X-31 sole is also contoured from 
heel to toe. 

Since a smaller segment of the sole comes 
in contact with the turf, there’s little chance 
of digging in. or for “turf drag" (see bottom diagram) 
Result: more club head speed and greater accuracy. 

If you find yourself digging in when 
you attempt to get under the ball, or if you're losing 
too much distance and accuracy because of turf 
drag, the flat-sole clubs you're playing now 
aren’t going to help you very much, or very soon. 

Next time you’re around the pro shop, 
hit a few with a Wilson X-31. 

You’re probably a lot better golfer than 
you think you are. 

Wilson X-31 Clubs 

For shots that get up faster and go farther. 



WILSON and X-31 arv trademark.- <>f Wilsmi Sp<.nintz <;.<!> 0*. 


SCORECARD conllnufd 


Joe Namalh and all that. Ragaini lost 
the 10th. lost the llth. lost the 12th. 
Things looked bad as they went to the 
207 -yard par-3 13th all even. The con- 
fident Hogan drove first and put his shot 
10 feet from the pin. Ragaini. desperate 
now. took a three-wood, knelt, swung — 
and put the ball in the cup for a hole in 
one. It was the first hole in one he had 
ever made. 

From then on it was easy. Ragaini 
won all live of the remaining holes from 
the demoralized Hogan, shot an 80 to 
his opponent's 89, pocketed the S50 and 
ambled off. probably rubbing his knees 
and almost certainly humming M-m-m, 
M-m-m Good. 

NO-FAULT 

The Chinese table-tennis players current- 
ly paddling around the country are cov- 
ered by a U.S. insurance policy. The 
National Committee for U.S.-China Re- 
lations asked the CNA Insurance Com- 
pany for a blanket 24-hour accidental 
death and dismemberment policy. If 
“anything happens" (as insurance men 
like to say) the committee could col- 
lect up to S25.000 — or 56,660 yuans — 
as beneficiary, but what happens then 
is not clear. A CNA man in New York 
said, “I could say the money would even- 
tually go to a beneficiary in China but, 
frankly, 1 don't know if they have ben- 
eficiaries in China. I could say it would 
eventually go to a deceased team mem- 
ber's estate, but 1 don’t even know if 
they have estates in China.” 

In any case, the National Committee 
would hold the money in trust for the 
ChinescTablcTcnnis Association, which 
might react with surprise, since right now 
the insured players apparently are un- 
aware that the insurance policy exists. 
There is even the possibility that, com- 
ing from an isolated Communist coun- 
try, they might ask, “What is an in- 
surance policy?” 

DANGEROUS RADICAL 

Minor league baseball (SI, April 24) is 
a constant scramble, with the shrewder 
operators always coming up with clever 
promotional ideas to attract spectators. 
One of the liveliest of these is Charlie Bla- 
ney, who runs the Albuquerque Dukes 
of the Pacific Coast League (the Pacific 
Coast has to cut considerably inland to 
reach New Mexico, but never mind about 
that). Blaney comes up with things like 
10c beer nights, baseball bingo, fire- 


works, players sitting in the stands giv- 
ing autographs, hot dog night (eat all 
the franks you can), women’s lib night 
(men get in for half price) and lots and 
lots of giveaways. 

This year Blaney, striving for the ul- 
timate. came up with an idea so sen- 
sational it might revolutionize the minor 
league game. It is so big he is going to 
try it only once this season. On July 8 Al- 
buquerque fans will be treated to No- 
Promotion Night. Nothing is going to 
happen. No gimmicks, no gags, no give- 
aways, no price reductions on tickets or 
concessions. Just straight baseball. Al- 
buquerque vs. Tacoma, and that's it. 

Baseball waits tensely for the result. 
Good lord! Suppose No-Promotion 
Night outdraws the other 73 home dates? 
Bill Vceck’s artificial leg will be spin- 
ning in its socket. 

MONEY MONEY EVERYWHERE 

It is not just college basketball players 
who are under pressure to enter pro- 
fessional ranks while they are still un- 
dergraduates. It’s happening in tennis, 
too. Rice’s Harold Solomon is passing 
up the Southw est Conference tennis tour- 
nament to play in a pro event at Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Rice Coach Sammy Giam- 
malva refuses to criticize his player’s 
decision even though Solomon, ranked 
No. 10 in the country, won the South- 
west Conference singles and doubles ti- 
tles last year as a freshman. 

"Ninety-nine percent of his college 
matches are a w aste of time,” says Giam- 
malva. “He’s so much better than the 
others. At Columbus if he loses his first- 
round match he still gets S650. If he 
w ins the tournament he gets S4,500. That 
could pay for his college education. 

"There is so much money available 
today that 1 don't blame any boy for turn- 
ing pro. Jimmy Connors quit UCLA 
this year, and in three months has earned 
535,000. At that rate he'll have a S 100,000 
year. 1 don't think Solomon will win as 
regularly as Connors, but if endorse- 
ments are included he should make S25,- 
000 by the time he returns to school in 
September." 

A LOT OF POLE 

A British magazine called Athletics 
IVeekly tells of a radical new pole that 
Mike Bull, Britain's best vaulter, hopes 
to use when he is fully recovered from 
a muscle injury in his thigh. The Rola- 
Pole, an Italian invention, was designed 


w ith an eye to ending the travail of vault- 
ers obliged to lug rigid 16-foot poles 
around in airplanes, trains, buses and 
taxis. “The pole is constructed of a fine- 
ly woven mixture of nylon and glass 
fibre," says Athletics Weekly , “with a 
hole drilled down the center. It can be 
rolled up and carried around like a gar- 
den hose, yet when a specially developed 
core is added, it acts like a normal pole. 
The core is a special alloy and comes in 
sections two feet long. The sections are 
screwed together and inserted into the 
pole.” 

The magazine adds that a special prob- 
lem with the Rola-Pole is the amount 
of pull required by the vaulter, since 
this varies with the temperature and the 
expansion and contraction of the core. 
When Dr. Naruo, the inventor and an ex- 
vaultcr, tried to clear a modest 9' 10' 
with the prototype, he found himself 
soaring against the ceiling of his lab- 
oratory, 15 feet above the ground. He 
suffered bruises and a concussion, the 
magazine noted. 

It should also be noted that the ar- 
ticle appeared in the April 1 issue and 
that Dr. Naruo’s first name was given 
as Looflirpa. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Doug Osburn, Rice baseball coach, re- 
calling the Cubs’ no-hit Burt Hooton 
as a collegian: “I had one guy who hit 
under everything, missed each pitch by 
about a foot. He was the only one who 
liked to hit against Hooton. That drop 
was made to order for him. I believe he 
was five for seven against Hooton.” 

• Diane Craw ford, wife of golf pro Rich- 
ard Crawford, recalling the time an air- 
line smashed Tom Weiskopf’s clubs: 
“This little airline man was so apol- 
ogetic. He begged Tom to forgive him. 
He said to make up for it he had ar- 
ranged for Tom to pick out a new set 
of clubs at the local Sears store.” 

• Carlos Paz, minor league baseball play- 
er from Cuba, on Fidel Castro as a ball- 
player: “He claims he was once a pitch- 
er. Bah! He was nothing. He fix the 
sides so his team wins, and when he pitch- 
es other team cannot bunt. He is not 
good ballplayer. He not even good 
sport.” 

• Wilma Rudolph Elder, 1960 Olympic 
sprint champion, now the mother of four 
children: “I don’t know how many more 
I’ll have but I don’t think I’ll catch my 
father. I’m one of 22, you know.” 
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IN ROME, WHERE IT’S HARD ENOUGH 
JUST BEING A CAR, 

THE FIAT 124 IS USED AS ATAXI. 


While we certainly never intended 
the 124S to be a taxi, it turns out that 
the taxi drivers in Rome think it makes 
an extraordinary one. 

To fully appreciate the significance 
of this, you have to know a little 
bit about Romans and Roman driving 
conditions. 

To start with, the streetsof ancient 
Rome are far too narrow for cars. So, 
in order to fit, cars must be small on the 
outside. Taxis, paradoxically, must be 
big on the inside in order for passengers 
to fit. 

(The Fiat 124S is as short as a 
VW Beetle on the outside— yet on the 
inside it's big enough to comfortably 
seat 4 large adults.) 

Secondly, to a Roman motorist, 
staying ahead of other Roman motorists 
is a matter of honor. To be passed is to 
be dishonored. And to the taxi driver— 
the "professional” motorist- this need 
for performance is all-consuming. 

(The Fiat 124S goes fromO to 60 
in 15.4 seconds, which is fast enough 
to take most anything in its class and 
several cars not in its class.) 

Thirdly, in Rome, a parking space 
is anywhere a driver chooses to alight 
from his car. This creates an obstacle 
course through which the taxi 
driver and his car must be able to weave 
at top speed. 


(The Fiat 124S handles like a 
sports car because, among other things, 
it has the same kind of steering and 
suspension as our 124 Spider. It also 
has disc brakes on all four wheels, just 
in case. And if you don’t like to shift, it's 
available with automatic transmission.) 

And fourthly, despite all these 
requirements, in order to show a profit 
at the end of the week, the taxi driver 
needs a car that is inexpensive to run as 
well as buy. 

(The Fiat 124 S gets 30 miles to a 
gallon of gas and costs just $2,305.*) 

Now, if you're considering buying 
a small car, it would certainly pay you 
to consider the Fiat 124 S. After all, 
if it can make it in Rome as a taxi, it can 
make it anywhere as a car. 


anna 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 



•Suggested retail price, East Coast POE. Transportation, state and local taxes, optional equipment, dealer preparation charge', if any. additional. Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 
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THE BOYS OF SPRING 

And maybe summer and fall. too. these Los Angeles Dodgers. Off to their best start since 19 55, Willie Davis & Co. 
sacked Atlanta and scorched San Diego with artful arms and some uncommonly big bats b y WILLIAM LEGGETT 


B aseball is too complex a game to 
be made to look as simple as the 
Los Angeles Dodgers made it last week. 
Imagine that you are Walter Alston, in 
your 19th consecutive year as manager, 
and trying to do Willie Davis (see cov- 
er) a favor. “Willie," you say, “you're 
the only guy on the club who has played 
every inning of every game so far. We 
have a 10- 1 lead here in the top of the 
eighth and you deserve a rest.” Willie 
looks at you and says, “No, Skip. Let 
me get one more rip." In the bottom of 
the inning Davis crashes a home run 
that skips off the teal-colored wall in 


the back of the right-field Dodger Sta- 
dium bullpen on one bounce. 

Consider Maury Wills, just for a mo- 
ment. Maury is 39, the only man in Los 
Angeles except Jack Benny who will ad- 
mit it. But Maury is off to an 0 for 18 
start. The splotch of gray on his head 
seems to be widening and he hasn't 
touched a banjo in four days. Maury 
goes out to Atlanta Stadium on the af- 
ternoon before a night game and takes 
extra batting practice. Maury is over the 
hill, everyone knows that. But, some- 
how, you keep him in the lineup and 
he triples to lead off the game, scor- 


ing what proves to be the winning 
run a little after. 

Claude Osteen, one of the best Dodg- 
er pitchers, has a sore arm for the first 
time in his life and the rotation gets 
messed up. Twice other pitchers go into 
games that Osteen is supposed to start 
and each time they work magnificently. 
Then Osteen comes back and pitches a 
magnificent game himself. 

Every ball your team hits seems to 
crawl between the defenders. Your guys 
look so good they could catch line drives 
with a pair of tweezers. In the course of 
every baseball season such things are 


Wes Parker frolics in on a single by Steve Garvey In a 12-2 rout of the Padres as Catcher Bob Barton waits resignedly for the ball. 




bound to happen, but at the start of a 
season? Never. Well, hardly ever. 

At week's end, despite Houston’s 
almost equally sensational start, the 
Dodgers were still half a game ahead 
in the National League’s ballyhooed 
Wild West show. The last time the Dodg- 
ers were in front of anything important 
was Oct. 1, 1966, and they got there 
then because a couple of guys named 
Koufax and Drysdale were pitching 
while the rest of the Dodgers were scor- 
ing seven runs a week. Somehow they 
won a pennant. 

In their first eight games of this de- 
layed baseball season, one in which the 
pitchers were supposed to be smothering 
the hitters because of the two-week 
strike, the Dodgers pounded out 78 hits, 
scored 43 runs and — grab the arms of 
the chair here — stole one base. To lo- 
cate as good a Dodger beginning, his- 
torians had to go back to Ebbets Field 
and 1955. 



Willie Davis long-jumps all the way home. 



Jim Lefebvre gets five from Parker after hitting the winning homer In Singer's 1-0 game. 


Before a batter was out in the second 
inning of one game the Dodgers had 
scored eight runs. They topped that by 
driving in nine runs by the time one out 
was recorded in the third inning the fol- 
lowing night. If the Dodgers keep play- 
ing like that their only major problem 
might be to convince themselves that 
they can beat the Montreal Expos in 
the National League playoffs. 

In many ways the 1972 Dodgers seem 
out of character. Everyone remembers 
them as a pitch-and-putt team fallen on 
evil days. Over the last two seasons the 
team has changed its attitude about hit- 
ting, but its image endures. Unless the 
young and exciting Houston Astros can 
continue to keep pace with the Dodgers 
(a not unreasonable proposition), or the 
San Francisco Giants find a replacement 
for the injured Willie McCovey, or the 
Cincinnati Reds start to score, the Dodg- 
ers could turn the most promising di- 
visional race in the major leagues into a 
rout by the Fourth of July. 

In the last two seasons the ultimate 
West Division winner in the National 
League has been the team quickest out 


of the chute — and the club finishing sec- 
ond each time was the Dodgers. Two 
years ago Cincinnati won its first four 
games, three at Dodger Stadium. In 1971 
San Francisco won 12 of its first 14 be- 
fore gasping over the finish line a des- 
perate game in front of the Dodgers. 
Los Angeles was unable to win both pen- 
nants mainly because of an 0-5 start in 
1970 and a 3-6 beginning last year. 

The Dodgers set out this spring de- 
termined to avoid such initial reverses. 
One of their most dedicated players was 
Jim Lefebvre, the second baseman, who 
dropped 15 pounds over the off-season 
by taking exercises, running with the 
UCLA track team, lifting weights and 
going on a high-protein diet. Few play- 
ers could match Lefebvre’s spring sprint: 
a .548 average in exhibition games and 
three game-winning hits in Los Angeles’ 
first seven victories. 

"A thing that probably helped us more 
than some other clubs,” Lefebvre says, 
“is that we came out of spring training 
swearing not to lose our edge while the 
confusion between the players and own- 
ers was going on. We came back to Los 

continued 
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Angeles from Florida and split the team 
between East Dodgers and West Dodg- 
ers, depending on which side of the city 
the players lived. Every day at 10 a.m. 
we got together and worked to keep the 
edge. We knew we had to get off to a 
good jump. We had been told when the 
strike was first announced that it would 
be silly to lose sight of everything we 
had worked for and accomplished at 
Vero Beach.” 

Unsurprisingly, that message came 
from Walter Alston. On the night the 
strike ended the team reported to Dodg- 
er Stadium, lights were turned on and 
the club worked out. Next morning it 
was back at 10 a.m. When the season 
finally opened, Los Angeles was indeed 
ready and won its first game against Cin- 
cinnati, but lost the second. Then the 
Dodgers went to Atlanta. They marched 
through Georgia with their bats afire 
and their pitching nearly perfect. In all 
of 1 97 1 Los Angeles won only four games 
in the saucer-shaped stadium that is 
considered the finest hitters' park in the 
National League. But the way Bill Sing- 
er, Tommy John, Don Sutton, Claude 
Osteen, Jim Brewer and Hoyt Wilhelm 
worked their way through the Braves’ 
lineup, Atlanta Manager Luman Harris 
might just as well have pinch-hit Don- 
ald Davidson, the club's 4-foot traveling 
secretary. 

In four nights Los Angeles rattled 49 
hits off Atlanta pitchers for a team bat- 
ting average of .322. This included 
Maury Wills and Frank Robinson, both 
of whom were obviously bothered by 
the layoff and only gathered five hits be- 
tween them. Henry Aaron, Ralph Garr 
and Earl Williams, three men who are 
supposed to take the Braves wherever 
it is they might be going, hit .087, 
and those few Brave fans who did go 
out to the games — a total of 36,772 
on four delightful spring evenings — 
seemed stunned, both by their team's 
failure to hit and a defense barely up 
to minor league standards. 

"I truly believe,” Wills said, "that 
this club has the potential to be the best 
Dodger team I have ever played on.” 
Although an admitted optimist, Wills 
has helped win four Dodger pennants, 
and his is a judgment not to be taken 
lightly. 

Assuredly, the Dodgers do not have 
Koufax and Drysdale today, but Sing- 
er, Osteen and Al Downing have all been 
20-game winners since 1969; Sutton has 


won 1 7 twice in the last three years and 
John — picked up from the White Sox — 
has won in double figures in six of the 
past seven seasons. 

The Dodgers are further blessed. Play- 
ers and management did not exchange 
epithets over the strike. Unlike some 
owners, Walter O’Malley and his son 
Peter did not demand so much egg in 
their beer that it ended up all over their 
faces. And Alston, the best manager in 
the game, has team leaders to spare. 
Frank Robinson is in from Baltimore. 
Wills is Wills. And then there is Manny 
Mota, who managed championship 
teams in winter ball and beat Wills out 
of the Mexican championship during 
1970-71. Mota, one of 10 active players 
with a lifetime average above .300 after 
a decade, was swinging along at .526 
through the first seven games. 

And where was Frank Robinson? Ev- 
erywhere. Whirlpool. Batting cage. Dug- 
out. Shaking hands. Checking Hoyt Wil- 
helm's draft card. Examining a rectan- 
gular Pepsi-Cola menu board hanging 
in the clubhouse with two sets of red 
numbers stuck on it. Robinson looked 
at the board last Friday before the home 


opener and knew at once that the num- 
bers on the left told what time the Dodg- 
ers would lake batting practice; the num- 
bers on the right, San Diego. “Never 
saw it done on a menu board,” he said. 
“It could mean two things. Five fifty- 
five on the left probably means that we 
hit at five of six and six fifty-five that 
San Diego hits at five of seven. But I'm 
an old menu man. It could also mean 
that if you get into the dining room 
early you can get the New York cut for 
S5.55. If you’re a little late they throw a 
piece of lettuce and tomato on the plate, 
some s.o.b. yodels Aquarius and the price 
goes up a buck.” 

Robinson went over to his dressing 
cubicle and began putting on his bright 
white home uniform for his first appear- 
ance before a Dodger Stadium audience. 
He had spent half an hour getting heat 
treatments for a groin injury suffered 
when he slammed into a fence after catch- 
ing a fly ball in Atlanta and he was heav- 
ily taped. Robinson put on his two pairs 
of sanitary socks and then pulled blue 
outer stockings over them. Just so all 
the football coaches in America might 
know, he pulled his pants on both legs 
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at once, yanked them up halfway and 
then took a blouse down from a hang- 
er. “No wrinkles,” he said. "Bad ball 
clubs wear wrinkled uniforms." 

Robinson began looping the laces 
through a new pair of spikes as Coach 
Danny Ozark came into the clubhouse. 
"What do you think, Frank?” Ozark 
asked. ‘‘1 think we’ll win,” Robinson 
said. 

"About playing, Frank,” Ozark said. 
"Twenty-four [Alston] wants to know.” 

"Fort Knox,” Robinson answered. 
"Just Fort Knox. Tell him we might 
not be able to spend it, but we both 
know it’s there.” 

Five minutes later Alston walked past 
Robinson’s cubicle on the way to his of- 
fice. The manager never broke stride. 
All Alston said was, "Luck, now, 
fourth.” 

In the first inning 30,320 people roared 
as Robinson came to the plate, the clean- 
up hitter with runners at second and 
third and one out. He singled, driving 
in two runs. His second time up Rob- 
inson drove in another run — and then 
Fort Knox was excused from the rest 
of the game. Believe this about Frank: 


his portrait should never hang in an emp- 
ty room. 

No player, however, was more excit- 
ing than Willie Davis. At 32 he is one 
of only four major-leaguers with 450 at 
bats to hit over .300 in each of the last 
three seasons. (The others are Pete Rose, 
Manny Sanguillen and Tony Oliva.) 
Those who watch baseball only at World 
Series time remember him as the man 
who made three outfield errors in one 
inning against the Orioles in 1966. But 
those who watch the game often and ex- 
amine its nuances realize that Davis can 
take a situation and squeeze every last 
ounce of excitement from it. 

There have been two Willie Davises. 
There was a first-half Willie and a sec- 
ond-half Willie. A succession of bad first 
halves hurt him so much that not until 
last season did he make an All-Star team, 
after 1 1 years of trying. 

Many outfielders hold that the only 
way Willie can be getting from first to 
third so quickly is by cutting across the 
infield. For years Davis was baseball’s 
great impostor. "He used to go into a 
town, read who was going good and 
then try to imitate whoever it was,” says 


Frank Robinson. "Stan Musial, Matty 
Alou, Pete Rose, you name it. Now he’s 
1 ,000% Willie Davis, and when he’s 
wound up he is the toughest player on 
defense that I have ever seen. No, this 
is not the same man 1 played against 
when 1 was in the National League be- 
fore. Not the same one I played against 
in the 1966 World Series, either. This is 
the pure Willie Davis.” 

According to First Baseman Wes Par- 
ker, who last Friday was presented with 
his fifth consecutive Gold Glove, "The 
difference in Willie is that he is more com- 
mitted to the game, more involved.” And 
for those who remember the three Se- 
ries errors, the man standing next to Par- 
ker at the Gold Glove ceremony and 
getting one himself as the top center- 
fielder in baseball was none other than 
Willie Davis. 

This year Willie believes he has found 
tranquillity. He has joined the Nichiren 
Shoshu, a Buddhist sect. Twice a day 
Davis reads from scrolls, chanting in a 
rich baritone. "It is the true philosophy 
of life,” he says. "1 am at peace with 
myself for the first time.” But, praise be, 
warring in the Wild West. 


Flashing legs kicked plaleward by Cesar Cedeno symbolize the verve with which the talented, hustling young Astros are chasing Los Angeles. 






ONE STICK 
REBUILDS 
THE HOPKINS 
DYNASTY 


Flashing the stickwork and savvy that have 
made him top point man in the nation, 
Jack Thomas leads Hopkins to a decisive 
victory over Army and to its old eminence 

by LARRY KEITH 
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F or eight nostalgic septuagenarians, 
reunited members of the first All- 
America lacrosse team of half a century 
ago, it was yesterday again. Enduring 
the rain and cold at ancient Homewood 
Field in Baltimore, they saw Johns Hop- 
kins, the Ming of lacrosse dynasties, in 
its old, formidable form. And foremost 
on the field was a slender sophomore su- 
perstar who is a bit of a septuagenarian 
himself. 

Jut-jawed, blue-eyed, blond-haired 
Jack (as in Armstrong) Thomas is a gen- 
tlemanly exception on a team far more 
physical than any of the 23 previous Hop- 
kins national champions. This probably 
has to do with the unusually large num- 
ber of rugged out-of-state imports, and 
it means that Hopkins now can add in- 
jury to insult. The result is the same fa- 
miliar one. however, and all the more 
welcome at Homewood following last 
year's 3-7 record, most defeats in one 
season in the school's history. Last week 
as Thomas, the nation's leading scorer, 
put in two goals, fed for three others 
and left his opposing defenseman throw- 
ing down his stick in disgust and frus- 
tration (left), Johns Hopkins over- 
whelmed Army 13-5 for its eighth win 
without a defeat. The domination was 
quickly evident as the first-half score 
mounted to 8-2. sending the regular 
Army goalie to permanent safety on the 
sideline. Clearly, Hopkins and unbeaten 
Maryland, who conclude the regular sea- 
son with a face-off on May 13, are the 
top candidates for the NCAA title. 

Earlier in the week Coach Bob Scott 
viewed the Army game as an important 
indicator of his young team's worth de- 
spite its recent defeat of then top-ranked 
Virginia 13-8. “I want to see if we can 
control a game from the start and fin- 
ish with an impressive win,” he said. 
"That would be very significant. I don't 
think we have the best overall talent in 
the country but maybe we have it all 
going together now." 

Jack Thomas has been in high gear 
since the season began, in a manner 
which suggests the best that collegiate 
lacrosse can offer. He is the product of 
a lacrosse background in the only part 
of the nation where such a curiosity can 
exist. One might believe that it was all 
thrust upon him were it not for the fact 
that he accepted the game almost re- 
ligiously. His father, Bill, an ultrasuc- 
cessful high school coach at Towson in 
Baltimore County, raised his sons to at- 


tend college through lacrosse. All have. 
First Bill Jr., who now captains his club 
team, went to Maryland and then Mike, 
the nation's leading scorer last year at 
the University of Maryland. Baltimore 
County, graduated to become a prep 
school coach. 

Of the three. Jack is considered by neu- 
tral observers to be the best, although 
it remains a matter of understandable 
dispute at home. He has lost only three 
games since the seventh grade and set 
scoring records at every level. 

Unlike his brothers. Jack was devel- 
oped exclusively by his father. "I never 
wanted to coach one of my own sons 
until Jack came along," he says. "I took 
over the junior varsity when Bill and 
Mike were at Towson. But with Jack it 
was different. Everyone knew how good 
he was. so there couldn't be such a thing 
as favoritism." 

Thomas had always preferred nearby 
Johns Hopkins and he brought with him 
All-America recognition in football as 
well as lacrosse. Despite his size, 5' 10". 
165 pounds — perfect for lacrosse, small 
for collegiate football — he has played 
both at the quiet, scholarly institu- 
tion where the mood suits his personal 
manner. 

Football Coach Dennis Cox watched 
Jack quarterback Hopkins to a 6-3 rec- 
ord and lead the Mid- Atlantic Confer- 
ence in scoring and decided that although 
Thomas "is not the world's greatest ath- 
lete, he does get the maximum out of 
what he has. More than anything he’s 
an intelligent kid who performs best in 
crucial situations and never panics." 

Thomas' lacrosse skills make him 
ideal for the Hopkins attack position 
that runs the offense. He is a fine stick 
handler who compensates for a lack of 
speed with quickness. Many of his 
points — 32 — have come on assists, but 
this is usual for his position. That he also 
has 24 goals, including a high of five 
against Princeton, indicates his extraor- 
dinary ability. Cutting and dodging 
around the net, he can hardly be con- 
tained, and when double-teamed he un- 
erringly finds the open man. One statistic, 
which only a lacrosse fan can appreciate, 
tells a great deal. He leads the team in 
ground balls, meaning that when the hall 
is loose and everyone is lashing and dig- 
ging to capture it. he is the one who 
emerges to keep Hopkins on the attack. 

But Thomas is more than an excep- 
tional athlete; he is an unusual young 


man. His whole life is devoted to a sport 
that, on the professional marketplace, 
will mean practically nothing. “Jack, 
walks around in blinders," says Joe Cow- 
an. an assistant coach and alltime Hop- 
kins football and lacrosse starwith w horn 
Thomas is often compared. "He doesn't 
seem to care for anything but this game. 
What athlete doesn't party and mess 
around a little? I did. but not Jack. He 
takes a lot of kidding from the rest of 
the team but I know everyone respects 
him. He's a leader by deed, not words.” 

Jack prefers the company of the one 
and only girl he has ever dated, Liz Rc- 
sau, to the bashes the lacrosse team 
throws at the Phi Gam fraternity house. 
Liz. Towson’s homecoming queen one 
year, caught Jack when they were ju- 
niors — when his head was turned the 
other way. 

"Liz understands Jack better than 
most girls would," says Mrs. Thomas, 
a kindly woman so infected by the la- 
crosse mania that envelops her house- 
hold that her choir director duties go 
unattended in the spring. "He will nev- 
er go out on a Friday before a game 
and she's content to sit at home. And 
he's such a traditionalist about every- 
thing. I gave him a pair of slightly flared 
pants for Christmas and he took them 
back because he thought they were too 
mod. He makes a point of being in- 
dependent. His room stays in an incred- 
ible mess all the time but his sister Deb- 
bie says I shouldn't complain. She was 
a psychology major and she thinks that’s 
just his way of expressing himself." 

Thomas realizes, w ithout really caring, 
that his life, however ordered, is nev- 
ertheless one-dimensional. "Sometimes 
while I'm walking around this campus 
and l sec people with a load of books l 
wonder if 1 really belong here. We Thom- 
ases just go to school to play lacrosse 
and then to coach. It's like a religion. 
I’m not interested in anything else. I 
don't follow what's going on. When I 
registered to vote I didn't know if I was 
a Republican or a Democrat so I put 
down Independent. It fits, l guess." 

On the dining room table in Jack's 
home, from where he commutes daily, 
there arc 10 salt shakers, used by the 
Thomases to diagram plays. The one 
with the red top designates the player 
with the ball, forever on the attack, slid- 
ing silently across the table with the sin- 
gle-minded objective of scoring. That 
one is Jack Thomas. end 


GOODBY, CHI, HELLO (GULP), HUB 

New York's suffering hockey fans, deprived of the Stanley Cup since 1940, were ecstatic over the Rangers' blitz of 
Chicago but apprehensive about their opponents in the final: the bold Boston Bruins by MARK MULVOY 


Y ou all remember New York, New 
York, that wonderful town, where 
the Bronx is up and the Rangers are 
down? Some changes have been made, 
and not to the Bronx. As the Rangers 
chased a good Chicago team out of the 
Stanley Cup semifinals last week even 
Emile Francis, the team’s little dictator, 
permitted himself a thin, prudent smile. 
It is said that only his wife has actually 
seen Francis smile in the eight years since 
he took over the team, and then in the 
privacy of the home. 

More startling, from a man thought 
to be without a sense of humor, Fran- 
cis cracked wise, after a fashion, to Coach 
Billy Reay of the Black Hawks. The 
Rangers had swept the first two games 
on enemy ice and were back in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, which they shared 
with circus animals and those two-leg- 
ged wonders, the Knicks, when Francis 
bumped into Reay in a corridor. “What's 
that, your new game plan?” asked Reay, 
pointing to the clipboard Francis was 
carrying. “Yeah,” said Francis, "I think 
we’ll work the dunk against you to- 
night." Piling irony upon sarcasm, Fran- 
cis offered Reay a guide to the ticket 
office. “The circus is here,” he said, "and 
if someone doesn't show you the way, 
the lions will get you, or the tigers, or 
the elephants.” 

His Hawks should have been so lucky. 
Reay survived his trip through the jun- 
gle but his players were being devoured, 
even though they had begun the series 
as the fresher, healthier team .-They had 
rested for a week while the Rangers were 
finishing up the Montreal Canadicns in 
the quarterfinals. No Hawk was hurt 
and the Rangers were still without their 
best player. Center Jean Ratelle, who 
had broken a bone above his right an- 
kle. Then there was that litany of Rang- 
er failure which all the suffering fans 
knew by heart: no cup since 1940, no 
first-place finish since 1942 and no ap- 
pearance in the cup finals since 1950. 


In the first Chicago game Goaltender 
Ed Giacomin, w hose series against Mon- 
treal had been the only truly superior 
one of his cup career, performed spec- 
tacularly and the Rangers beat the 
Hawks 3-2. But the injury hex struck 
again. Giacomin hurt a knee late in the 
game when the brutish Hawk defense- 
man Jerry Korab careened into him dur- 
ing a scramble at the goal mouth, and 
Defenseman Jim Ncilson, who had been 
playing the best hockey of his career, 
broke the ring finger of his right hand 
when he stopped a shot by Dennis 
Hull. “Once again we have the ex- 
cuses,” said one Ranger, “but now is 
the lime to forget about excuses and 
work harder.” 

At the time Francis did not reveal 
how serious the injuries were. Giacomin 
was questionable for the second game, 
he admitted, but he said X rays of Neil- 
son’s finger were negative. Neilson’s fin- 
ger was broken all along; the X rays 
had been positive. Like most coaches, 
Francis gives away no important intel- 
ligence except at gunpoint. 

As Gillcs Villemure replaced Giaco- 
min in goal for the second game the 
Hawks altered their strategy. The first 
game had been relatively tame, but now 
Reay had Korab, his No. I bouncer, 
deck every Ranger he encountered. 
Sometimes Korab did it legally; some- 
times he went to the penalty box. The 
big thing, though, was that some Rang- 
ers, particularly Gary Doak, who was 
replacing Ncilson, and, of all people. 
Rod Gilbert, repeatedly whacked back 
at Korab. Three times the Hawks took 
one-goal leads but each time the Rang- 
ers tied the score. Then, with seven min- 
utes left, Gilbert, who has looked lost 
without Ratelle to make plays for him, 
scored his second goal of the game, beat- 
ing Tony Esposito from 35 feet, and 
the Rangers won again, although not 
without some nervous moments. 

In last year’s Chicago-New York se- 


ries the Hawks twice beat the Rangers 
when Bobby Hull, stationed 25 feet away 
and dead on the goal, scored directly 
from face-offs that his centers won clean- 
ly from New York's Walt Tkaczuk. Last 
week was different. Four times in the 
closing minutes Tkaczuk beat Christian 
Bordclcau for face-offs as Hull, his trig- 
ger cocked, waited hungrily for the puck. 

Tkaczuk, a lad of 24 out of the char- 
acter-building gold mines of Canada, was 
in a slump during the first half of the reg- 
ular season, although it was not com- 
pletely his fault. Francis tried 12 dif- 
ferent left wings on the line with Tka- 
czuk and Bill Fairbaim, and the con- 
stant shifts disrupted the continuity a 
center needs to function effectively. Also, 
with the Ratclle-Gilbert-Vic Hadficld 
line setting scoring records, Tkaczuk did 
not get on the ice as frequently as he 
had in previous years. Then Francis 
made Tkaczuk and Fairbaim his reg- 
ular penalty killers. The extra work ob- 
viously stimulated Walt. "I became more 
aggressive,” he said, "and when Ratelle 
got hurt 1 realized I’d have to do even 
more.” Against Montreal in the playoffs 
Tkaczuk was New York's most consis- 
tent forward. He scored the w inning goal 
in the final game. 

Still, he remembered what had hap- 
pened in Chicago last year. "Those two 
face-offs taught me how important to- 
tal concentration is,” he said. "A split 
half second is the difference. Now what 
J try to do is get the jump on the other 
guy. Sometimes — too many times I’m 
so anxious that 1 jump the drop and 
the official tosses me out of the circle. 
But that tells you something, too. It tells 
you that you're alert.” 

The two games in Chicago also clear- 
ly pointed up basic problems that the 
Black Hawks had managed to camou- 
flage from the expansion teams during 
their romp to the West Division cham- 
pionship. These weaknesses showed up 
against good teams like New York, Bos- 
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ton and Montreal and, as a result, the 
Black Hawks won only three of the 18 
games they played against them. 

For one thing, it was obvious that 
the Hawks still did not have a strong cen- 
ter making plays for Bobby Hull, who 
was shut out in the two Chicago games. 
Bordeleau, the latest candidate, repeat- 
edly hesitated too long before he passed 
the puck to the breaking Hull, and as a 
result Bobby rarely received it while he 
was in full flight. Hull did manage to 
fire 13 shots at Giacomin and Villemure 
during those games, but most of them 
were harmless blasts from practically im- 
possible angles. 

Rather than assign one specialist to 
Hull, a tactic that failed last spring, Fran- 
cis split the job between Bill Fairbairn 
and Bruce MacGregor. However, as De- 
fenseman Brad Bark said, “Covering 
Hull is not a one-man deal. No player 
can do that job alone; he needs help." 
Park and the other New York defense- 
men helped Fairbairn and MacGregor 


stymie Hull by meeting him at the blue 
line and then forcing him against the 
boards. “Bobby always gets his shots,” 
Park said. “All we wanted to do was 
make him shoot from bad angles.” 

Also, the Black Hawks did not have 
a good left wing to work with Center 
Stan Mikita, who prefers to set up his 
linemates rather than take shots himself, 
and they did not have a steady defense 
as long as Pat Stapleton and Bill White, 
their best men, were paired together. 

So for the third game last Thursday 
in New York, Reay decided to double- 
shift the Hull brothers, playing them not 
only on their regular line but also on Mi- 
kita’s line every other shift. He also broke 
up his defense — playing Stapleton with 
Keith Magnuson and White with Doug 
Jarrett and switched from Esposito to 
lanky Gary Smith in goal. 

For a time the changes worked, as 
Dennis Hull scored twice on Villemure 
for the Hawks. The Rangers, however, 
refused to bend. They got goals from 


Pete Stcmkowski and MacGregor and 
went ahead 3-2 midway in the second 
period on one by Dale Rolfe. Thanks 
to the big save Villemure made on Den- 
nis Hull's breakaway early in the third 
period, they won the game by that score. 

Sunday night seemed almost routine 
as the Rangers completed their sweep 
with Center Bobby Rousseau getting two 
goals in a 6-2 victory. Bobby Hull scored 
his first of the series — too late. 

“One thing I think we’ve done,” said 
Brad Park in a reflective moment, “is 
destroy the superstar myth. Maybe we 
don't have any superstars, as everyone 
tells us, but we've got depth — and we've 
got Emile. He seems to be coaching hard- 
er now than ever. Sure, he's still work- 
ing us every day, but he is working him- 
self 10 times as hard.” 

In the meantime Bobby Orr's Boston 
Bruins were working over the St. Louis 
Blues, going ahead three games to none 
Sunday afternoon. A beautiful collision 
lay ahead. end 
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MEANWHILE, BACK AT 
THE OTHER GAME... 

While everybody watched Los Angeles beat the Bucks out West, the East 
was producing a deceptive challenger in the Knicks by FRANK DEFORD 


N ow for the tough questions. Who 
is middleweight champion of the 
world? What are the Miami Screaming 
Eagles? In what order do Amos Otis' 
names occur? What two teams played 
in The Other Finals of the NBA con- 
ference championships last week? 

You arc right if you answered “don't 
know” to all the above questions. For 
example. Senator Edmund Muskie was 
campaigning in Boston last week on the 
day the Celtics and Knickerbockers met 
in the third game of the Eastern finals, 
and his staff had set aside a couple of tick- 
ets for him. But since he was looking 
for some exposure, naturally he didn't 
show at the game. The national public- 
ity devoted to the Western champion- 
ships between the Los Angeles Wilts and 
the Milwaukee Kareems had so over- 
shadowed the scries in the East that at 
times it seemed nobody would pay any 
attention to New York and Boston even 
if Dita Beard had been releasing the 
stal sheets to Jack Anderson. In fact, it 
now can be reliably reported that How- 
ard Hughes has hidden out the last cou- 
ple of weeks by locating himself on the 
Knickerbocker bench. 

Nevertheless, despite the glamour of 
the West, the NBA went ahead with its 
satellite tournament for the Eastern 
teams, and there is even sonic idle talk 
now that the Los Angeles Lakers will 
be required to play the Knicks— who 
whipped the Celtics in five games — be- 
fore the Western titlist can flat out de- 
clare itself world champion. This will 
help pay salaries for all the league's jump- 

Dealing in defense (he a/so doubles as a 
center), Jerry Lucas bounds high up in an 
attempt to block Celtic Dave Co wens' shot. 


ers and lawyers. And further, considering 
the way the Knicks have been playing 
lately — not deceptively good but often 
deceptively good enough — it might even 
be some contest. 

The Knicks arc not entirely unknow n, 
of course, if only because ABC-TV per- 
sisted in foisting them on a disgruntled, 
shrinking national audience week after 
week all season long. Still, the Knicks 
have endured such an uneven season, 
going through sonic periods of desultory, 
even atrocious, play, that it was diffi- 
cult to give the team much of a chance 
until it finally began to conic around 
again midway in the opening series 
against Baltimore. Part of the New 
York problem was purely psychological: 
first adapting to the loss of Willis Reed 
and then becoming locked into second 
place in the division, with no real chal- 
lenge. The other part is technical, for 
the Knick team is small, not particularly 
fast, with a long but undistinguished 
bench, and it lacks the dynamite that 
big Reed provided underneath. Jerry Lu- 
cas. his replacement, is an NBA-si/e for- 
ward vamping at center. 

“We operate with such a small mar- 
gin of error," says Bill Bradley, who 
has been playing as well as he ever has. 
“We don’t have Willis there to take care 
of our mistakes, so we must play de- 
fense perfectly and we must run our pat- 
terns perfectly to gel clear shots. We're 
like a building constructed without a 
foundation. Of course — given that sit- 
uation — Jerry is the perfect kind of cen- 
ter for us.” 

Lucas, who has staged more come- 
backs than Mcrv Griffin ever did, is en- 
joying himself immensely in the pivot. 
He plavs like a politician who, having 
staked out the middle ground, can af- 


ford to range about and dip into what 
other territory seems bountiful. Early 
in the series Lucas drove the Celtics to 
distraction by moving outside to toss 
up long bombs and also by freeing the 
middle for back-door assaults by his 
teammates. 

Significantly, in the third game— the 
only one Boston won — the Celtics coun- 
tered Lucas best when the smallish cen- 
ter, Dave Cowens, followed Lucas out 
and switched off him on high picks. Cow- 
ens also effectively mined his offensive 
territory, working Lucas inside with the 
clever help of the weak-side guard. 

Overall, though, Cowens could not 
keep it up. The Celtics were 41-5 in the 
regular season against the be!ow-.500 
teams, in large part because their auburn- 
haired ingenue at center somehow 
peaked for them all. Boston is like a base- 
ball team with strength up the middle — 
White at guard, John Havlicek at for- 
ward, Cowens at center (and with an 
ace fireman in Don Nelson)— so the Celt- 
ics could beat up on all the flawed teams 
in a diluted league. But the Celtics were 
over their heads ( 1 5-2 1 against the above- 
.500 teams) in top playoff company. If 
Boston was genuinely as good as its rec- 
ord indicated, the Celtics would have 
beat the pants off the Knicks in the sec- 
ond game, at Madison Square Garden, 
when New York played poorly and was 
in foul trouble. But Boston couldn’t even 
catch up. Take away their running game 
and shackle just one of their big three, 
and there is nothing else for the Celtics 
to fall back on. 

Even with Reed and Guard Dick Bar- 
nett out w ith injuries. New York could, 
by contrast, field five solid players— and 
even get some sporadically good per- 
formances out of its top subs. Phil Jack- 
son and Dean Memingcr. New York, 
like Los Angeles, also has the big-city 
edge in money which counts a whole 
lot more than home court. In a run- 
away money market. New York could 
afford Earl Monroe when he put his 
bad right knee up for bids, and it could 
go out and wave dollar bills around un- 
til somebody gave in and sold the team 
a backup center (Luther Racklcy) when 
it needed one. 
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Few solvent teams left can afford to 
scout opponents more assiduously. The 
Knicks even take movies of all their home 
games. Given these built-in inequities 
in the NBA now, one can almost un- 
derstand what motivated Red Auerbach, 
the old-line general manager of the Celt- 
ics, when he refused outright to permit 
two injured Knicks to use the whirlpool 
baths at Boston Garden before the third 
game. In the fitful battle against the ex- 
chequers in New York and Los Ange- 
les, few weapons are left in the league 
except for Aucrbachian guile and bra- 
vado, the same stuff that once worked 
against Syracuse and Tri-Citics. And call 
it bush, but that was the only game Bos- 
ton won. 

The Celtics could not win again at 
home in the fifth game despite bursting 
away to a 14-0 lead. Boston Garden 
was a madhouse right up to the 
111-103 final, but the Knicks tuned it 
out. “A lot of teams would have start- 
ed running like crazy to catch up,” Lucas 
said. “It is to this team’s credit that we 
just kept calmly playing our game.” 

It also helped that the Knicks were 
not among strangers. Since the children 
of New York attend the colleges of Bos- 
ton— and basketball tickets there can be 
purchased right from the box office in- 
stead of from scoundrels on the street — 
the Knicks have a home-away-from- 
home in the Hub. There were battles 
over banners, debris was thrown and 
even bands of transient New York stu- 
dents roamed Causeway Street, chanting 
that awful hometown cry of DEE-Jense! 
DEE-Jense! 

New York took charge in the third 
quarter when Dave DcBusschere made 
18 points. Lucas kept Cowens busy on 
the high post, the Knick guards cleared 
through and then DeBusschere alternate- 
ly drove or, if given room, fired his bomb. 
He had scored only three points in the 
whole first half, and New York needed 
his offense because the backcourt was 
off. Frazier admitted to “missing my 
rhythm" and passed off many clear shots 
before finally getting enough confidence 
to try a few jumpers down the stretch. 
Then little Dean Meminger came in with 
a stirring door game in the last couple 
of minutes to keep the victory safe. And 
once again New York got just exactly 
what it needed. 

The Knicks come up primed for the 
finals. DeBusschere was merely magnif- 
icent in every department against Bos- 
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ton, and he and Frazier are among the 
best two or three in the league at their 
positions, on both offense and defense. 
Monroe played one masterful game, the 
fourth, and showed enough in the oth- 
ers to suggest he is getting better all 
along. Bradley was as hot on offense as 
he was industrious on defense, dogging 
Havlicek. Lucas played confidently and 
with authority even in those games when 
his shooting was off. He is positively ef- 
fusive off the court, a guy who relaxes 
by working up magic acts. Mental leg- 
erdemain has always been his specialty, 
and currently he is memorizing large sec- 
tions of the Manhattan telephone book, 
column by column. (Quickly now, Mr. 


Lucas, what’s the 19th listing down on 
the first column, page 435?) 

“This is the most gratifying season 
ever,” Lucas says, grinning boyishly. 
“You cannot imagine what a thrill it 
was, somewhere along the middle of the 
season, when 1 realized that the other 
guys had accepted me at center. No- 
body said anything, but suddenly I could 
feel by osmosis that they believed in 
me, that they thought, ‘Hey, maybe we 
can win with this guy.' ” 

Still, as sharp and balanced as the 
Knicks are now, perhaps calling the 19th 
listing down, first column, page 435, just 
before they take on the Lakers would 
not be a bad idea. That’s Dial-a-Praycr. 


AS WEST GOES-SO GOES THE WEST 

by PETER CARRY 


F rom the first to last game, through 
it all, Jerry West masked his frus- 
tration well. During the first 10 long 
days of the Los Angeles Laker playoff 
scries with the Milwaukee Bucks, West 
limited any outward indication of the 
deep bewilderment he felt over his poor 
shooting to occasional dismayed shakes 
of his head — moments when his eyes 
turned woeful and his lips and jaw tight- 
ened with disgust. In full good humor, 
he sometimes blamed tiredness or bad 
luck for his inaccuracies; other times he 
named little lapses in technique or even 
the Bucks' defense as the cause of his er- 
rant shots. And dutifully his coach and 
teammates stood by him, repeating the 
litany: “Jerry does so many other good 
things for us that it makes no difference 
he’s in a bit of a shooting slump.” 

Indeed, there was logic in their ar- 
gument. After five games the Lakers led 
the Bucks three to two and needed only 
one more victory to cinch the spot in 
the NBA finals. Wilt Chamberlain's 
rebounding and defense had held Mil- 
waukee's Karecm Abdul-Jabbar within 
reasonable limits and the Lakers re- 
ceived plenty of points from their other 
shooters, notably Jim McMillian and 
Gail Goodrich. West, the highest play- 
off scorer in history, averaged nearly 
10 points under his usual postseason 
pace but still worked splendidly as a 
playmaker and defender. 

“In the past — when we've always lost 
in the playoffs and I scored so many 


points — they always talked about why 
we lost and not about all the points 1 
scored,” West said. “Now we’re win- 
ning and they don’t talk about that. All 
anyone seems to be concerned about are 
the points I’m not scoring.” 

Clearly, the perfectionist inside West 
was seething. It gnawed away until final- 
ly the outburst came as the Lakers scrim- 
maged in Milwaukee Arena before their 
final game with the Bucks. Missing an 
easy jump shot from one of his fa- 
vorite spots on the floor. West sud- 
denly slapped his fists against his thighs, 
clenched his jaw so tightly that the sin- 
ews stood out in his neck and wheeled 
toward the long, empty press table at 
courtside. Winding up like Jan Stenerud 
attempting a 50-yard field goal, he kicked 
at the table and staggered briefly off 
balance as, fortunately, he missed. “Hey, 
man. don’t do that. You’ll hurt your- 
self,” reserve Guard Flynn Robinson 
reprimanded softly. 

As quickly as that the outbreak was 
over, and West returned to inconspic- 
uous headshaking, but he had blown 
his cover. No longer could excuses, fac- 
ile or blithe, be believed. The old West 
urge not merely to win but to win with 
glory was still clearly festering, and in 
the end it did the Bucks in. 

Milwaukee should have won the sixth 
game of the playoffs just as surely as 
the Lakers had won the fifth 115-90, 
when the Bucks went into a bizarre col- 
lapse in the second half at Los Angeles. 



Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America's whiskey. 

The view is incomparable. And so is the whiskey: Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
At a party, as just about everywhere, it’s the brand more people prefer. 
By itself, on the rocks, or with your favorite mixer, it belongs with 
your favorite way of life. 

Taste the l)est of America. Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 



Chances are 
airline exactly 

And it’s not your fault. 

The fault lies with the airlines 
themselves for having made things 
like a hot meal, a movie and a smile 
the basis on which to choose an airline. 

And they shouldn’t be. 

Because if there’s one area in 
which no one airline can hold a mean- 
ingful edge on the other airlines, it’s 
the hot meal, movie and smile area. 

So you’re shortchanging your- 
self if you choose an airline solely on 
this basis. 

Especially if you’re going on 
vacation. And most definitely if you’re 
traveling abroad on vacation. 

For what that costs you should 
be getting more from an airline than a 
pleasant plane ride. 

You should get help planning 
your trip. Before you go. So you don't 
waste time and money once you’re 
there figuring out what to do and 
what not to. 

There are more than 7,000 Pan 
Am. travel agents across the country 
who can help you do just that. Whether 
it be a week in Europe, a once-in-a- 
lifetime round-the-world vacation, or 
one of our many tours. (Having 
invented the air tour back in 1935 we 
naturally offer a wider range today 
than anyone else.) In addition, there 
are more than 50 Pan Am offices in 
the United States where we have 
information on everything from what 
to wear, where, to how much to tip 
waiters and cabdrivers in Pago Pago. 

Once you’re on vacation you 



"Fly with us and get the worlds 
biggest sandwich^p S gj>s^ ; w 


"Fly with us and get the worlds 
longest movies^^ ^ 



you choose an 
wrong. 



Fly with us and get the worlds 
ngcst stewardesses.” 
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"Fly with us and get the worlds 
liveliest color coordinations.” 


may find that things crop up that you 
could use some help with. 

We help. 

We have offices all over the world 
(its pretty hard to be very far from 
one), staffed with people ready to do 
everything for you from cashing your 
personal check in an emergency to 
changing your hotel reservations to 
suggesting a little out-of-the-way 
restaurant the guidebooks haven't 
discovered yet. 

We even have a “post office" sys- 
tem so you can get your mail and keep 
up with what’s going on back home. 

And you don't pay us anything extra 
for any of these services. The pre-trip 
planning or the help you get once you’re 
there. And. of course, at Pan Am your 
air fare is exactly the same as it is on all 
the other scheduled airlines. 

Another important thing you don’t 
pay anything extra for is our experience. 

When you fly on Pan Am you’re 
flying on the airline that opened more 
of the world to air travel than all the 
other airlines combined. 

The airline that has been carrying 
(and caring for) overseas passengers 
longer than most airlines have even 
existed. 

The airline, incidentally, that 
started it all by serving the first warm 
meal and showing the first movie. 

Little did we know 

Pan Am 

The world’s most experienced airline. 






if ever there were a thoroughbred of cars... 


this is it. Eldorado Convertible by Cadillac.lt has the 
lines, the dash, the spirit. And something more. Be- 
cause this one is unique— even among thorough- 
breds. it is the only luxury convertible built in 
America. The only luxury car with front-wheel drive. 
Automatic Level control and an 8.2 litre engine. You 


may specify American made steel-belted radial 
tires, a Dual Comfort front seat and Track Master 
skid control. As the convertible or as the classic 
coupe, it is the world's most elegant personal car. 
See your authorized Cadillac dealer to test-drive 
the Eldorado. This one is a champion. 



If ever there were exciting television this is it. The 

Triple Crown of racing, presented by Cadillac and your 
Cadillac dealer. The Kentucky Derby. May 6; The Preakness. 
May 20 and The Belmont Stakes, June 10. Live and in color 
on CBS-TV. On CBS radio, too. For your viewing and 
listening pleasure. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 



NBA PLAYOFFS ronlinufd 


In the climax at Milwaukee the Bucks 
built a 10-point lead early in the final pe- 
riod. Jabbar outscored (37-22) and out- 
rebounded (25-24) Chamberlain and 
blocked nearly as many shots as Wilt. 
Young Forward Curtis Perry added 24 
rebounds, and Wally Jones, subbing for 
Oscar Robertson, who played only sev- 
en minutes due to an injury, performed 
about as well as Robertson had at any 
time during the series. 

Meanwhile, most of the Los Angeles 
shooters were missing, none of them 
more often than West, who was shak- 
ing his head back and forth like a man 
watching a Ping-Pong match. After hit- 
ting three of his first five shots in the 
game Jerry then missed all but two of 
his next 18. From halftime until mid- 
way through the fourth period he was 
awful — perfectly so— as he missed II 
consecutive shots. 

No sooner had the Bucks built their 
lead to 10 points than they slipped into 
the same curious pattern of inaction that 
had cost them the two previous close 
games in this series, even though they 
had held leads in the final moments of 
each. As Milwaukee players stood mo- 
tionless and apparently reluctant to 
shoot, the Laker defense tightened, re- 
peatedly forcing Milwaukee to throw 
up desperate tosses as the 24-second 
clock ran down. Chamberlain blocked 
several other Buck shots and took full 
command of the backboards as the Lak- 
ers outscored Milwaukee by 12 points 
in the final eight minutes. 

Twelve also was the total scored by 
West in the last six minutes as he sud- 
denly rediscovered his touch. And. at 
last, there was the West of old: he 
drove for a layup, bombed two long 
jumpers, passed crisply for two assists 
and knocked the Bucks clear out of 
the playoffs by calmly making six straight 
free throws. 

‘Tve been in slumps like this before, 
but it's been a long time — like since the 
seventh grade." West said. "Still. I'm a 
confident person, and when you've got 
confidence like I do, you want to shoot 
at times when other guys might not care 
to. You expect to make shots when oth- 
er guys don't. 

"I guess I can't figure out much bet- 
ter than anyone else what's gone wrong 
with me." he added, throwing in an- 
other headshake for emphasis. “But. I've 
got one thing all figured: this winning 
is beautiful." end 
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Safety 

firct 


GilletteTechmatic. 

It’s tough on your beard. 
Not on your face. 


WHEN THE 
SUN SHINES 
BRIGHT 


In Louisville during Kentucky Derby Week the horses are fast and 
the town even faster, flush with freewheelers and rowdy prancing. 
The merry-go-round of festivities is recorded in script and sketches 
by Artist W. C. Park. His is a gently satirical commentary on this 
spring pageant — the circus of sideshows, the swilling crowds and the 
swelling frenzy that rises to a pitch with the parade to the post of the 
classic colts and the sentimental singing of “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
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Escape from your escape. 


Sometimes getting away from it all can get to be a bore. 
Suppose you’re on a camping trip and don't like marshmallows. 
Or cruising on a Windjammer when there isn't any wind. 
Orseaside when it'sonthewetside, 

That’s when you could use a Sony 1 1 " diagonal portable. 

It’s light enough to carry. 

Even though the screen is big enough to look at. 

And with the optional battery pack, you can watch it anywhere. 

Imagine camping out with “Call of the Wild”. 

Cruising the Caribbean with “Caine Mutiny". 

Or watching “From Here To Eternity" from your beach house. 

Escapes are too rare to waste time being bored. 

Especially when they’re so easy to escape from. 

The SONY TV 112 portable 




PART II: THE STEWART STORY 
by JACKIE STEWART and PETER MANSO 


A CHAMPION FATED 


M onza. The Italian Grand Prix. It 
was here a year ago that I clinched 
the world championship in a race that 
was a fairy tale from start to finish. 
Through most of it Jochen Rindt and I 
controlled the show. A nod here, the 
point of a linger there; we knew exactly 
what the other was going to do, and at 
Monza this is important. At 185 mph 
you can't afford a misunderstanding. 

Jochen got ahead of me on the final 
lap, but I repassed him. What I hadn't 
done was consider my Matra teammate, 
.lean-Pierre Beltoise. He came storming 



NOT TO REIGN 

Jochen Rindt of Austria was Stewart's fastest 
friend and foremost rival. Then came a crackup 
in September 1970 on a racecourse in Italy 


through, passed Jochen and outbrakcd 
me going into the last turn. Out of no 
where he came in a blue flash, passing 
me on the inside, coming in so fast and 
leaving the braking so late that he forced 
me to go wide. I could easily have spun. 
The car was on its tiptoes, just making 
up its mind, and while I was trying to 
rein it in he shot onto the final straight 
with the finish line only 600 yards away. 
But both Jochen and l outaccclcrated 
him to the finish, and I beat Jochen by 
a few hundredths of a second. It was per- 
haps the closest finish in racing history. 

It was one of those exquisite moments 
when you know you are happy, when 
you have a sense of your own high while 
actually having it. People were congrat- 
ulating me. photographers were every- 
where — and then I realized the crowd 
was becoming dangerous. They wanted 
to get to me. They wanted the laurel 
wreath and the trophy and they were get- 
ting out of control. People were falling 
and not getting up. I was frightened, 
truly and deeply, and my wife Helen 
was almost hysterical. 

We were surrounded by police, but 
they. too. were helpless. All the police 
could do was get us into an office. That 
wasn't any good, either. The crowd broke 
through the door and we fled to the toi- 
let, Helen and I, where we locked our- 
selves in with the trophy and garland. 
Helen had calmed dow n and we were be- 
ginning to see the humor of the situation, 
but we wanted out. 

It must have been a quarter of an hour 
before police reinforcements pushed the 
crowd back some 30 yards and we were 
able to get out the rear door. 

But that was last year. Now. ... it 
is very difficult forme to relate what hap- 
pened on Saturday . U means dealing v> ith 
Jochen's death and what it did to all 
of us — to Helen, to me, to Jochen's 
wife Nina. I have tried to piece it to- 
gether, step by step, but there are un- 
answered questions, things I don't un- 
derstand. The medical reports aren't all 
back yet. and I don't even know if he 
had to die, not if things at the accident 
had been properly handled. A lot of peo- 
ple will object to my going into this, I 
know, but it is something I have to do. 

after the CRASH: A marshal holding Rindt's 
helmet gestures beside his car. When Rindt 
was declared the posthumous champion for 
1970, Stewart presented his widow a trophy. 


Jochen was my best friend. What hap- 
pened has had a profound effect on me 
and my feelings for motor racing, per- 
haps forever. 

Saturday we went to the circuit, Hel- 
en and I and a few others, and as I was 
walking from the car to the paddock Jo- 
chen drove up in his BMW. He had 
been staying at the Hotel de la Ville in 
Monza, and this was the first time I 
had seen him all weekend. 

The crowd was going wild. Several 
hundred people had somehow got into 
the paddock, and we couldn't go any- 
where without them being on top of us. 
No sooner did l sign an autograph than 
somebody else pushed his hand in with 
a piece of paper. There was going to be 
no end of it, I saw that. Eventually we 
had to make a run for the pits. 

In practice I just fiddled about and 
got down to a fairly quick time. Helen 
was timing, and it was maybe halfway 
through the session, the mechanics mak- 
ing all sorts of adjustments on the car. 
and I was standing in the pits when 
Ken Tyrrell, my racing manager, came 
over to me. "I think Jochen's had a 
shunt," he said very quietly. "You'd 
better ask Gethin." 

Peter Gethin was driving a McLaren. 
He had just come in, still hadn't got 
out of his cockpit, and I ran over to 
him. "The car's all over the place," he 
told me, "but it's on its feet. The cock- 
pit looks pretty right and there's no sign 
of Jochen." Both of us assumed he had 
walked away from the accident, but we 
couldn't be certain. I went up to the con- 
trol tower — the nerve center of the track, 
the place where they get all the com- 
munications— and found the track man- 
ager and asked him what had happened. 

"Well, you know , there’s been an ac- 
cident," he said. 

"Yeah, but how's Jochen?" 

"I don't really know." 

"Come on,” I said to him. "You've 
got to tell me how he is." 

“I don't know," he repeated. "I real- 
ly don't know." 

I asked if Jochen was hurt. He 
wouldn’t give me an answer. "Look," I 
said, "you've got to tell me if he's in- 
jured because I've got to go and sec his 
wife." 

He looked at me sideways and said, 
"Well, no, I think he's all right because 
he's spoken on the telephone from the 
post out there on the track." 


“Are you sure?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you absolutely positive now. be- 
cause I'm going. . . ." 

"Yes, yes. But he's gone to the hos- 
pital, the one on the inside of the track." 

So I ran back and everyone was look- 
ing vacant, just staring into space and 
not knowing what was going on. They 
didn't know- for sure if there had been 
an accident and they were just stand- 
ing around in the pits, apprehensive 
but not wanting to find out. everything 
suddenly quiet and Nina all alone. So 
I said to Nina, "Look. Jochen's had a 
shunt, but I think he's O.K. The car 
is upright. There's no fire and the man 
told me he has spoken on the tele- 
phone to the control tower." I told 
her I would find out more and then 
come back, that she should stay there, 
not move away. 

I ran up to the hospital, and there 
was an enormous crowd. An ambulance 
was standing outside, sirens and flash- 
ing lights going. Photographers were 
everywhere. I barged through, got to 
the gate and they let me in. Another am- 
bulance. a small brown military one. was 
standing to the left of the hospital build- 
ing and its doors were partially open. 
Somebody came over to nic and said 
something in Italian which I didn't un- 
derstand. Then a man who spoke Eng- 
lish said something like, "Not good." 

I wasn't sure what this meant, and 
went over to the ambulance. There was 
a stretcher inside. Three or four men 
were working over it and I could see Jo- 
chen. His head was toward the front of 
the ambulance, his feet to the back, and 
he was canted up at an angle. A blan- 
ket had been put over him. but it had 
slipped off his legs and l saw, his left 
foot. It was very badly injured. I didn't 
want to look any more. Nobody was pay- 
ing any attention to it. so I knew there 
was something much more serious and 
I went off to get Nina. 

As I ran toward the pits I found her. 
She still didn't know anything definite 
and was only frightened, but as we were 
going through the hospital gale a man 
came toward us and held up his hands. 
"No, you mustn't go there," he said. 

"Why?" Nina asked him, her voice 
rising. 

"They're working very hard. They're 
doing everything they can. You shouldn't 
go there." 

continued 
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STEWART continued 



RINDT: A MAN TO TRUST AT 185 MPH 


“1 must go to him.” 

“No, no.” he said again, and just then 
she saw a priest going into the ambu- 
lance. 

“You must be mad!" she screamed. 
“You must all be mad! There's a priest 
going in.” 

I tried to calm her. telling her that 
there arc always priests after accidents, 
especially in Italy, but I knew — it was 
clear — and she realized it. Colin Chap- 
man, the builder of Jochen's Lotus car, 
and his wife Hazel had arrived by this 
time and I asked Hazel to look after 
Nina while I went to find a doctor. 

Not far away I found one of the or- 
ganizers, and as I came up to him he 
said to me in a low voice. “It’s very 
bad. I think he has slopped breathing. 
. . . Don't let his wife go near there. 
Keep her out of the ambulance." Then 
he turned and walked away. 

I thought, “Jesus, not again." and 
all I wanted to do was get out of there 
to find Helen, but the place was mobbed. 
The crowd was glued to the fence all 
the way around. 20 deep, a wall of peo- 
ple. I got through the crowd and back 
to the pits. I saw Bette Hill, Graham’s 


wife, and said, “Bette, quickly. I need 
you," and with Bette behind me I ran 
on down the pit lane toward Helen. She 
saw us coming, and I took them both 
by the hand and explained that Jochen 
had had an accident and that they had 
to go to Nina. I remember my voice 
was calm. 

Helen realized it was bad, 1 think, 
but not as bad as I knew. By the lime 
we got inside the enclosure Jochen had 
been moved to a larger ambulance. I 
didn't know why. Nina was there, but 
she had nobody to speak to. She was sit- 
ting under an umbrella, staring into 
space, starting to go into shock. 

One of the Italian medical people told 
me Jochen was dead. Another said they 
were still working on him and that they 
had all the oxygen equipment inside the 
ambulance and were doing everything 
to revive him. So I didn't know. I was 
asking questions. I was trying to get a 
straight answer, but everyone was tell- 
ing me a different story, and so 1 really 
didn't know if Jochen was already dead. 

Colin Chapman came up and l over- 
heard someone tell him that Jochen had 
stopped breathing. He started to cry. I 
got Nina and Helen and Bette away from 
the crowd and took them inside the track 
hospital, sat them down and went off 
for sedatives. Some character arrived 
with bottles of Ballantine. but it was no 
lime for drinking: liquor doesn't go with 
sedatives. 1 had been through this with 
Sally Courage when Piers was killed, 
and had been told you just can't take al- 
cohol with these things. 

f inally I got the pills and gave them 
to Nina. I didn't want to leave until 
they started to take effect, but 1 knew 1 
had to find a car to get her into Milan. 
We had heard the ambulance roar olf 
and someone said they were taking Jo- 
chen to the main hospital there. We were 
waiting in a small room and a horde of 
photographers started putting their cam- 
eras through the w indows, some of them 
perched up on the sills, half hanging in- 
side the room, trying to photograph us. 
I had to go around and shut the win- 
dows one by one. The glass was frost- 
ed, but you heard them pushing and 
shoving against the side of the building 
as the police tried to clear them from 
the compound. The crowd was still 
pressed to the fences. 

Twenty, 25 minutes passed, and I was 
looking for the Lotus team manager to 
get him to find us a car and escort. All 


the while I was speaking to the doctors 
through an interpreter, and they were 
still telling me the same thing. Three or 
four of them in while coats said that Jo- 
chen had stopped breathing but they 
weren't precise enough for me to be able 
to tell Nina. I knew I couldn't confuse 
her any more, and the ambulance had 
gone olf w ith such a rush that it seemed 
to mean they were still doing something, 
that Jochen might still be alive. 

Bernie Ecclestone appeared. He is the 
man who managed Jochen’s Formula 
II team, a very good friend to both Jo- 
chen and Nina. When he got word of 
the accident he ran out of the pits, some- 
how got out to the Parabolica, the curve 
where it happened, and then came back 
to the hospital carrying Jochen's hel- 
met. Now he was going with Nina and 
Helen into Milan. The interpreter was 
going, too, and when the police van came 
up I told Helen I didn't want to go. I 
saw no point in going. Really l didn't 
want to. I wanted to be alone and have 
a moment to think. 

It look them an hour to reach the hos- 
pital. They were 30 minutes behind the 
ambulance, and when they arrived they 
were shown into an office. Louis Stan- 
ley, a part owner of the BRM team, 
was already there, waiting. It was he 
who told Helen that Jochen was dead. 
Helen told Nina. 

In the meantime I had gone back to 
the pits. 1 wasn't certain Jochen was 
dead, but I couldn't sec it any other 
way. I can't explain it. the realization 
just came. 1 knew. 1 was standing in the 
pit lane and I let go of my crash helmet 
and started walking up and down in- 
side the pits. 1 didn't know what to do 
with myself. It had happened too often. 
It affected me too much, and I was try- 
ing desperately to control myself, pace 
myself, keep from coming apart 

Ken came over and said. "Right, hur- 
ry up and get in the car. There's only 
15 minutes left and I want you to get a 
good time before the session stops." 

I put on my balaclava and was doing 
up my helmet when it all came over 
me. and I went off in the corner and 
cried. But after a minute 1 was all right. 
I got it all back into solid. I put on my 
helmet and went into the car, and the me- 
chanics belled me in. Then, again. I start- 
ed to cry. I tasted salt. I sat there and 
people tried not to look at me and I 
knew there was nothing I could do to 
Stop the Crying, SO I continued 
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CHRYSLER 


MOIOKS CORPOUTHW 

Wagons should be attractive, 
inexpensive, and 
roomy out back. 



This one also has free power 
steering and brakes. Nice. 


You bet! Buy a specially equipped Coronet Crestwood with an 
automatic transmission, AM radio with rear-seat speaker, air conditioning, handy 
luggage rack, power-windowed two-way tailgate, front bumper guards, 
and more of the items most wagon owners specify— and your Dodge Dealer 
can offer you power steering and front power disc brakes free, because Dodge gives 
them to him at no extra charge. Who gives you all this in a mid-sized wagon, plus 
the room for a four- by eight-foot panel out back? Dodge. Depend on it. 

Dodge Coronet ’72 § 







LIQUEUR 


Golden Recipes 

The same blending of flavors that makes 
Galliano the perfect after-dinner liqueur makes 
it the perfect mixing ingredient : versatile enough 
to bring out other flavors, but never overpowering. 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

1 oz. Liquore Galliano 

2 oz. White Creme de Cacao 
1 oz. Cream 

Place with small quantity crushed ice 
in blender. Use low speed for short 
time. Strain into champagne glass. 

GALLIANO MIST 
Fill old fashioned glass with 
cracked ice. Pour 1 oz. Liquore 
Galliano over ice and squeeze 
y* section fresh lime into glass. 

Drop lime shell in. Stir and serve. 

HARVEY WALLBANGER 

Fill tall glass with ice cubes 

Fill 3 A full with orange juice 

Add 1 oz. Vodka. Stir 

Float V4 oz. Liquore Galliano on top. 


GALLIANO DAIQUIRI 
3 A oz. Liquore Galliano 
3 A oz. Light Rum 
Juice of Vj Lime 
1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 
Add one cup crushed ice and put in 
blender for 30 to 60 seconds. 

Fond of things Italiano? 
\\ Hy a drink with Galliano. 




STEWART continued 


went out. And as soon as I got going, it 
stopped. I was all right. When I got to 
the Parabolica I went around slowly, 
searching for the marks. I ran four laps 
and came in on the checker. My last 
lap was the fastest I had ever done Mon- 
za and the fastest I was to do that week- 
end. It will be said I was trying to hurt 
myself, that it was suicidal, but 1 don't 
think so. It felt just about the same as 
any other lap. 

Afterward I had to keep moving. I 
went to the Dunlop van, sat down, and 
then people came in and I left. I kept 
walking. I passed Norah Tyrrell, and 
she turned away. She couldn’t face me. 
She had been crying, too. Other people 
couldn’t talk to me, either. I kept mov- 
ing. I was just looking for something, 
trying to pick up something that would 
give me a line to walk rather than not 
knowing where to be. 

There was an hour break between ses- 
sions and it was still hot and I had to 
get out of my overalls. On the steps of 
our transporter there was a German pho- 
tographer, Eddie Guba. He had heard 
that Jochen was dead, and I don’t re- 
member exactly what he said, but I told 
him I was angry about the whole thing, 
I didn’t want to talk to him. I wanted 
him to go away. 

“Are you retiring?” he asked, and it 
was obvious he thought this the only 
thing for me to do. 

I told him no and went inside. 

I changed and kept on wandering. I 
was in the Gulf van and then back in 
the Dunlop van, and then I was in the 
pits talking with Jack Brabham, who 
had been running behind Jochen at the 
time of the crash. Jack doesn't usually 
show much emotion, but he had been 
there, he had seen it and almost been a 
part of it, and now he was very affect- 
ed, looking older, nearly a different Jack. 

By and large, though, most people 
wanted to stay away from it. Nobody 
was there to look after Nina. Nobody 
was there to coordinate things. Nobody 
except Louis Stanley came and involved 
himself with me or Nina or Helen or 
with anything. Most of the drivers were 
in the pits all the time. A few of them 
were out because they didn't know what 
was happening, yes, but most of them 
stayed in the pits and didn't do very 
much at all. They just didn’t want to 
get involved. 

But this wasn't the end of it. I got 
word later in the afternoon that Helen 


and Nina were at the Hotel de la Ville, 
so I drove over there. First I tried to 
call Nina's father in Helsinki and Jo- 
chen's godfather in Vienna. Martin Pfun- 
dcr, the FIA man from Austria, had 
agreed to accompany Nina in the eve- 
ning back to Switzerland, where she and 
Jochen lived. The problem was finding 
a plane. Chapman had earlier gone off 
to the hospital, and I didn’t know if he 
was going to fly her back; l didn't know 
what his plans w-ere. As for Bernie Ec- 
clestone's plane, which he shared with 
Jochen, I wasn’t sure if it was in Mon- 
za. Pfunder said he was going to try to 
find out. 

At the hotel there were photographers 
and people from Team Lotus all hang- 
ing around the lobby and I soon found 
Nina — and there, incredibly, was her fa- 
ther. I had just been trying to reach 
him in Finland and he was here in Mon- 
za. He had come down to watch the 
race and walked into the hotel just as 
Nina returned from the hospital, just 
at that minute. The strangest kind of 
coincidence. 

I sat down between Helen and Nina. 
I kissed Nina, gave her a squeeze on 
the leg, took her hand and explained 
what we were going to do. I don’t re- 
member what wc said, but I know she 
wanted Helen to stay with me for the 
race. She insisted on it, explaining that 
there were enough people to take care 
of her now that her father had arrived 
and that she would be O.K. Jochen’s 
things were already packed and every- 
thing was ready. Helen had done the 
packing. Colin Chapman was going to 
do the flight to Geneva. 

On the way out I met Chapman. I 
told him I was terribly sorry and he 
said he wanted to get out of the coun- 
try as quickly as possible, right then 
and there, because he was concerned 
about the authorities. The Italians could 
easily have detained him if they felt 
the accident was caused by a mechanical 
failure. He left. Meanwhile, Sally Cour- 
age had heard of the crash on the 
3:30 news back in England, had got- 
ten a flight and was waiting in Geneva 
for Nina to arrive. 

We had dinner, then went to bed. I 
had saved a couple of pills from the 
batch I'd got for Nina, and I gave these 
to Helen. She was holding up better than 
I had expected — I still don’t know how — 
but 1 knew she needed to sleep. Myself, 
I couldn't doze off, not for a long while. 



HELEN STEWART: NEVER FREE OF FEAR 


I lay there thinking how stupid the whole 
business is, how futile and painful, and 
I didn't want my sons Paul and Mark 
to have anything to do with motor rac- 
ing. There is always the grief and the ter- 
rible pain that people go through when 
a thing like this happens. 1 kept seeing 
Jochen lying in the ambulance, and I 
saw his left foot and I remembered Nina 
screaming that we were all mad when 
we wouldn’t let her go to him, and then 
her sitting all alone with eyes empty. 

I didn't want to look at Helen beside 
me, sleeping there with her blindfolds 
on, and I kept reading my book and try- 
ing not to think about what happened, 
and finally 1 went to sleep. 

But not well. I was up around 6:30 
and tried reading and then went down 
to the pool and had breakfast. Helen 
came out and we talked about what wc 
w ere going to do. We'd forget about driv- 
ing home and after the race charter a 
plane, and then later we'd all go to- 
gether with the boys' nanny to Canada 
and then to Watkins Glen, and after- 
ward we"d go to John Mecom’s island 
in the Gulf of Mexico and Nina would 
join us, and we’d all try to forget Eu- 
rope and try to wash everything away 
and just have a rest. She agreed, and 
wc decided that this was what we were 
going to do, and then before driving 
into Monza for the race we went out 

continued 
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ST EWART continued 


The enlq thing 
theirs con do 
that ours cant 

You've read all the claims that 
golf ball manufacturers make 
about distance, accuracy, com- 
pression, etc. 

Now it's time to look at a few 
tacts! 


Fact 1. Mechanical driving ma- 
chine tests proved that no ball 
travels farther or truer than the 
Golden Ram. 

Fact 2. Compression and ring 
tests show that, because it’s wind- 
ings adhere to the cover, the 
Golden Ram can’t lose compress- 
ion or roundness. 

Fact 3. Rebound, air-cannon, ini- 
tial velocity, abrasion and ex- 
treme temperature tests prove 
Ram's overall superior durability 
and playability. 

Fact 4. The ax test proved that 
the Golden Ram, because of it’s 
DuPont Surlyn cover, couldn’t do 
one thing all the other balls could. 
It couldn't cut! 



GOLDEN RAM °°, L , F S 


RAM GOLF CORP. 

MELROSE PARK. ILLINOIS 60160 




for a ride on Lake Como in a speedboat. 

The crowd was the same as ever. The 
same cheering, the pushing, the confu- 
sion; an incredible number of people 
still didn't know that Jochen was dead. 
Several times I was taken for him. and 
I wasn't ready for that. I wasn't signing 
any autographs. 1 was going to race and 
then clear out. I was sober, just very 
down but together. The pits were the 
coolest place and I was there pretty much 
by myself, trying to be calm and wait- 
ing for the start. 

But it didn't last. I had got my over- 
alls on and was ready to go out w hen Aus- 
trian Television came over and asked if 
I would do a tribute to Jochen for a pro- 
gram that was going out the next eve- 
ning. A quarter of the way into it I 
couldn't go on. I had to turn away and 
leave them and I started to cry. The in- 
terviewer. too. was crying. I don't know 
what kind of program they came away 
with after that. 

The race itself isn't worth talking 
about, except, perhaps, that I did it. I 
was third past the pits on the first lap — 
Jacky lekx. Pedro Rodrigue/, then my- 
self— and I led for 20 or so laps and 
finally finished second. I fell a little tired 
about two-thirds of the way through, 
which is unusual for me at Monza, and 
when it was over the whole world came 
crashing down, the weight of yesterday, 
all the emotion, the strain, everything 
on top of me. 1 remember putting my 
sun visor up and taking off my gloves 
to get air. to feel free. When I brought 
the car back into the pits the crowd 
had already started to surge across the 
track it had been a Ferrari win for Re- 
gazzoni — and I was zigzagging, trying 
to move them out of the way. I felt my- 
self running over the toes or feet of maybe 
five or six people, and then I was out of 
the car. I had froth on my mouth. 1 want- 
ed to be sick. I was in the same state as 
on Saturday: I didn't know what to do 
with myself. I didn't know w here to turn, 
and at the same time I was aware of 
the crowd standing outside my pit. thou- 
sands of them chanting. "Jackie. Jack- 
ie," and all of them waving. Somebody 
took my crash helmet and Helen took 
me out of there. After that she left me. 
and the last thing I remember was shov- 
ing my way into the Dunlop place and 
having them take off my overalls and 
their rubbing me down front and back 
with ice and trying to give me water. 1 
passed out. 
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Nothing ends the way you thought it 
did. As I come back to what happened, 
there are memories, thoughts, questions 
and only some small understanding of 
what it meant. Little things, fragments, 
fill my mind and remain, parts of the 
w hole I cannot integrate and have to ac- 
knowledge. hoping they will take care 
of themselves. 

As before the start of the race, when 
I saw the Austrian representative of the 
FIA speaking with Helen and knowing 
it was no time for him to be talking to 
her because it could only have been about 
Jochen. Telling him to stop. Then af- 
terward Helen telling me he had said 
Nina had gone to Jochen the night be- 
fore in the mortuary, and Jochen had 
looked all right. 

Or on Saturday late, as we drove back 
to the Villa d'Este. Helen's asking why, 
before she had gone with Nina to the hos- 
pital in Milan, why, why hadn't I told 
her Jochen was already dead? Finding 
myself pleased that I had raced and raced 
aggressively, finishing second while I 
might easily have done third or fourth, 
since no one could have blamed me. 
But my wanting to win, knowing I 

This article is the second of two excerpts 
front the hook ‘Faster! A Racer's Diary' to 
he published by Farrar, Straits and Girons- 

couldn’t beat the Ferrari, not there, not 
in the March but still beating Denny 
H ulnic and Bcltoise, strong fighters both, 
and in some small way justifying myself 
to Ken Tyrrell, to the team, to the peo- 
ple who said I was washed up and, of 
course, to myself as well. At a price 
yes, possibly, but my knowing that it 
was something I had to do and did, 
and did despite not having to. 

And afterward, trying to leave the 
track in heavy traffic, a guy in an Alfa 
coming up and offering to take us by a 
back road to the airport, where a friend 
was waiting with his Lear to take us 
home, leading us the whole way. going 
an hour out of his way, taking us right 
onto the landing strip and then, with a 
wave, sw ingingaround and driving away. 
And the flight back, 30 minutes, my fly- 
ing most of the way with nothing in my 
head except the plane and trying to fly 
it. Helen looking out the window most 
of the lime, waiting to reach Nina, and 
maybe a little afraid. The calm when 
we got there. Sally and Nina's dad and 
everybody being bloody great, Sally very, 
very good, and our talking about what 

continued 




There’s nobody else exai 


like him. 


| Jerry West has all the moves. 

He'll throw you off bal- 
F ance by giving the ball an 
WM extra bounce just before he 
gets off his jump shot. 

Play him too tight, he’ll 
vjMM give you a head and shoulder 
fake — and drive right in. 

He’s an instinctive player, 
with an unselfish sense of team 
responsibility and a complete 
dedication to the game. 

And it’s all part of what's made 
him the highest scorer in NBA Play- 
off history. 

Yes. Jerry has his own individual 
style. He’s unique. So are you. That's why 
Equitable designs individual life insurance 
programs to meet your individual needs. 
To us, there's nobody else exactly like you. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


© The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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English 

Leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 

What do we mean by heavy 
duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of 
deodorant laden with lots of our 
clean, fresh, long-lasting English 
Leather t scent. 

With one application you get 
plenty of coverage and plenty of 
deodorant protection. 

And it’s your personal 
deodorant. Only you use it. 

Which is another good reason 
why our English Leather stick 
deodorant lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy Duty Stick 
Deodorant. It comes in a tough 
plastic container. Very convenient 
and safe for traveling. 

All for a light price: $1.25 



English 
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deodorant 
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STEWART continu'd 

we might do like continuing the Jochen 
Rindt Speed Show in Vienna, maybe 
one in Munich, perhaps another in Es- 
sen. Talking, talking . . . and then going 
home down the hill in the dark and 
with a great headache. Being able to 
sleep, not knowing anything more but 
finally, now. necessarily going to sleep. 

The funeral was on Friday, in Graz, 
Austria. During the week I was in Lon- 
don and Scotland as well as at home 
in Switzerland, and besides helping Nina 
with arrangements I saw to various 
things. I worked out the details for a 
discotheque and a Harrods' fashion show 
at my own speed show in Glasgow, 
filmed a TV commercial, saw my law- 
yers and then, on Friday, flew to Aus- 
tria. Helen and I. Jo and Marianne 
Bonnier and Jo Sitfcri. 

But now the funeral is less important 
than the accident. 1 am not convinced 
that Jochen had to die nor am I sure 
that the crash was in any way his fault. 
The reports from the organizers, the 
course marshals, the national club and 
the doctors arc not all back as I write 
this, but one thing is certain: while Jo- 
chen was being worked on in that nar- 
row ambulance, not 20 yards away stood 
an intensive-care medical unit with the 
latest mechanical devices for resuscita- 
tion and all the blood he might have need- 
ed. an air-conditioned, fully germ-free 
operating theater offering him every pos- 
sible chance to survive. And this was 
not used. The medical unit was his only 
chance. His jugular was cut and there 
must have been massive hemorrhaging, 
but this probably didn't have to be fa- 
tal. A severed jugular. I am told, does 
two things not only does it let all the 
blood out. it allows air into the blood- 
stream that must be gotten out before 
it reaches the heart or brain. The bleed- 
ing is not the central problem so long 
as blood is being put back into the sys- 
tem, either blood or a special plasma so- 
lution; it is the oxygenation and con- 
sequent heart stoppage that must he dealt 
with, and dealt with quickly, within 12 
minutes of the injury, and by mechanical 
means by precisely the kind of machine 
that was available but not in that am- 
bulance. Even if Jochen were dead when 
they took him out of his car, if his heart 
had stopped beating, had they gotten 
him to the medical unit quickly, it is pos- 
sible that w ith a good anesthetist he could 
have been brought back to life. There 
was a chance he might have survived. 
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but again, probably not through simple 
chest respiration and the use of an ox- 
ygen mask. 

Why wasn't the Grand Prix medical 
unit used? There is no explanation but 
politics. The unit is allowed on suffer- 
ance because if it weren't, direct accu- 
sations could be made. But on Satur- 
day no one had instructions to use it 
and despite all the efforts of Louis Stan- 
ley, director of the unit, Jochen was kept 
in that ambulance. They wouldn't give 
him up. they took him by road to Mi- 
lan, to their hospital. Not even a heli- 
copter was used, and if Jochen was alive 
when the ambulance drove off. as some 
people say, and he died en route, then 
the whole thing amounts to criminal in- 
competence. almost bloody murder. If 
there is some other explanation, I have 
yet to hear it. 

The accident itself? A mechanical fail- 
ure, I am almost certain. Jochen was ap- 
proaching the Parabolica Curve after a 
very long straight at a top speed of about 
185 mph, perhaps 190. As he applied 
the brakes the car suddenly turned sharp 
left and went into a double Armco bar- 
rier. The nose cone of the car went be- 
neath the barrier which it oughtn't have 
done- and the impact ripped off the 
whole front end or subsection complete- 
ly. The cockpit area was intact, the car 
stayed upright and there was no lire. I 
don't know what happened to Jochen. 
1 can only guess. I'm sure he had his 
scat belts on. though he never wore six- 
point belts the type with crotch straps 
that come up inside each leg to keep 
you from sliding forward or "subma- 
rining” on front-end impact. He didn't 
like them said they were uncomfort- 
able and I think this played a major 
part in his injuries. On impact he went 
down and forward, cutting his neck on 
the Plexiglas windscreen or his scat belts, 
tearing his foot as the front section of 
the car came away. 

The crash itself, the loss of control, 
will probably never be fully explained, 
yet one obvious explanation is a bro- 
ken drive shaft. And indeed, one of the 
car's drive shafts was later found to he 
broken. In itself this isn't conclusive, 
but I am told that not only was a front 
brake shaft broken— the Lotus 72 had 
inboard front brakes, hence front drive 
shafts— but given the angle of the car's 
impact, this in all likelihood would not 
have been caused by the crash itself. 
No, probably what happened was that 

continunt 



(Too much flash.) 


(Focused Flash.) 


One of Polaroid’s Focused Flash 400s made 
this difference. You can forget burnouts. You can 
forget blackouts. For shots as close as 3 Vi feet, a 
set of louvers closes down over the flashcube for 
beautiful exposures. For group shots as far as 10 
feet away, they open wide to let out all the light 


It’s automatic as you focus.) There are four 
models in our 400 Land camera line and 
prices start at under 
$60 without Focused 
Flash, under $70 with. 

Spend the extra $10 


from the Hi-Power flashcube. (Just shoot normally. and see the light. 

Polaroid’s Focused Flash 400s. 




It’s a lot of cars 



The simplest, most direct 
steering system a car can have 
is rack-and-pinion steering. The 512 racing Ferrari has it. 
So does the Audi. 


The Porsche 917, 

the most renowned racing car in the world today, 
has a servo-thrust synchromesh transmission. 
So does the Audi. 


Both the Cadillac Eldorado and the Audi 
have front-wheel drive. But we had it first. 


The Audi holds as much luggagt 




for the money. 



The interior on the top is the incomparable 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE. The one on the bottom is 
the Audi TOOLS. 

You'll have to admit there's an uncanny resemblance. 



•Suggested retail price Last Coast P.O.E. for 100LS $3,855, Other Audi models start at 53.085. Leatherette upholstery and whitewall tires optional, at extra cost. 
West Coast PO,E. slightly higher. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any. additional. Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 





STEWART , ontinurd 


BARBARA HALE FOR AMANA: 

“Make the g reatest 
cookin g discover y' 
since fire.” 



)DEL RR-4 — 

rrmana /^ r « n<j<’ 

Bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hot dog 
in 20 seconds and a 5-pound roast in 35 minutes. 


the front drive shaft fractured under 
braking, leaving one of the front wheels 
without brakes and making the car un- 
controllable. This is the only coherent 
explanation; nothing else squares with 
what happened, with the eyewitness ac- 
counts at the time. 

Does it matter? Yes. obviously. One 
has faith in one's driving, and in my 
case this extended to Jochen as well. I 
know how good he was. and it is in- 
conceivable that the accident was his 
own fault — not there, not the way it hap- 
pened. Part of my concern has to do 
with me knowing the most recent 
Grand Prix accidents, maybe 90' , . have 
been caused by mechanical failures, my 
faith that the danger isn’t in oneself but 
in the car. and is thus still within your 
control, yours and the team you choose 
to work for. But equally. I would like 
to exonerate Jochen. Lotus has had more 
than its share of fatalities. Jimmy Clark. 
Mike Spence. Chris Bristow. Alan Sta- 
cey, Ricardo Rodrigue/ and now Jo- 
chen have all died in Lotus cars. Stir- 
ling Moss. too. was in a Lotus when he 
had his bad accident at Goodwood. This 
isn’t bitterness, it is fact, and the point 
is that at the speeds we are now going 
a racing car must be designed with a suf- 
ficient margin of strength and lightness, 
but it must be weighted in favor of 
strength and safety. It must. Motor rac- 
ing will always be dangerous because 
you arc always going much too fast 
for things around you. But being pro- 
fessionals we must minimize risk as 
much as possible- the risk of having 
an accident, the risk of not surviving 
one. We can use flameproof overalls, 
the latest in crash helmets and fire-light- 
ing equipment, but the cars themselves 
must not come apart, otherwise these 
other things arc all for naught. Quite 
simply, there arc situations in which 
the very best safety equipment is com- 
pletely worthless. 

Jochen’s death has hit Helen hard, 
though just how hard I am not sure be- 
cause it doesn’t really come out. She 
had already experienced more tragedy 
and more death than most people have 
in a lifetime, and now. at 27. she has 
been through it twice more in the past 
two months. The wound is reopened, 
and even more deeply because Helen 
liked Jochen. 

Jochen was a strange man. He didn’t 
like many people and he wasn't very for- 
giving. He felt most people were fools, 

continurd 
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Cooking with a Radarange is no different 
from what you're used to . . , only much 
faster . . . frozen food, leftovers or a 
fancy roast. Cooks most everything in 
about one fourth the time and it's so easy 
to use— just set the timer, push the start 
button. Operates anywhere there's ordi- 
nary household current. 

Only the food gets hot, the oven stays 
cool. Cleanup is easy, too. You cook on 


A new movement among 
people who want to do some- 
thing-personally-about the 
problems that face us. 

It's called ACTION. 

ACTION is Peace Corps. 
ACTION is VISTA. ACTION is 
Foster Grandparents. ACTION 
is the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives. All of these and 
more- committed to working 


paper, glass or china or cook directly on 
the exclusive broiler tray that's included 
. . . and clean the oven with a damp cloth. 

Only Amana can make a Radarange. 
If it doesn't say Amana. it’s not a 
Radarange microwave oven. There are 
now three models to choose from. See 
them all at your Amana dealer or write: 
Ann MacGregor, Dept. 182, Amana, Iowa 
52203 for literature. 


together, face to face, where it 
really makes a difference. 

ACTION is over 25.000 Ameri- 
cans. college students and re- 
tired people, men and women, 
black and white, of all incomes, 
ages and from all walks of life. 

Find out how you can be part 
of ACTION. Write ACTION, 
Washington, D. C. 20525. 


©. ACTION 

People helping people help themselves 


MiCROWAVE'OVtN 


made only by 


/4m 


ana 


Backed by a century-old tradition ot line craftsmanship. 
AMANA REFRIGERATOR, INC.. AMANA. IOWA 52203. SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


There is 

a Movement in 
this country. 


BATA. 

The name 
of the shoe 
whatever 
the name 
of the game. 




From tennis to boating, or what- 
ever the sport, Bata makes a shoe to 
fit. More people the world over wear 
Bata shoes than any other brand. 

For dealer call free 
800 - 631-1972 
In N J 

800 - 962-2803 




STB WART continued 

and if he thought someone was ques- 
tionable by way of intelligence or any- 
thing else, he wouldn't have anything 
to do with him. He was a hard man 
but also very gentle, particularly if some- 
one needed help, and Helen knew this. 
Now there is the refocusing of her fears, 
of course, but there is also the grief, 
and beyond trying to get her to open 
up and talk about it. I don't know what 
I can do. Probably nothing. 

And so what I am trying to say is 
that I now understand as I've never un- 
derstood before that there can be no 
way of life more difficult than that of 
the w ife of a racing driver. Wc no long- 
er have any friends left in motor racing - 
we've lost Jimmy, Mike Spence, we’ve 
lost Piers and now we've lost Jochen. 
All these people were our friends. They 
were a part of Helen's life as much as 
mine, and they are now gone. They are 
not here any more. The only person left 
is Graham Hill, he is the only one; wc 
arc not close to the others. All this must 
have an effect on a woman. I have an es- 
cape. I go into the clouds as soon as I 
am driving. Everything vanishes from 
my mind and I am terribly busy. Hel- 
en's got to watch and subdue any feel- 
ings of fear or apprehension. She has 
got to control them, put them away, 
lock them up week after week and car- 
ry on the life of a mother w ithout being 
neurotic, without coming apart or turn- 
ing bad or even passing on the anxieties 
to our children. It is hard, very hard, 
and even though Helen is strong and 
competent, 1 know it must have taken 
its loll. 

Guilt? Yes. sure. It is an extremely self- 
ish thing I'm doing, in many ways very- 
wrong. No one need tell me this. But rac- 
ing is my occupation, the source of my 
income and the thing I do best. There 
is nothing l can do better or any thing l 
now want to. and I am at an age when 
it would be wrong of me to retire. It 
would be an emotional decision I would 
later regret. Helen knows this, wc'xc 
talked about it. accepted it. And so it’s 
there, the bad with the good. If any- 
thing happens to me. there is insurance, 
a lot of it. and there are investments 
and the people to look after them. There 
is the house and there arc our friends. 
Beyond this, though, there would also 
he the scar, the tragedy she wovild live 
with for years, the awful, numbing thing 
now facing Nina, and about this there 
is very little you can say . end 
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best 

bad? 


Our three Maxflis 
are alike except for 
compression. 

The Green is for the 
easy swinger. The Red 
if yours is a faster, 
stronger swing. And 
the Black, our highest 
compression ball, is for 
the power hitter, the 
slammer. 

Try all three. When you 
decide which Maxfli 
feels right, stick with 
it. It's your Best Ball. 
Maxfli by Dunlop, 
Buffalo, N.Y./Toronto, 
Ont. Sold only by Golf 
Professionals. 



In golf, the name of the game 

DUIUTLOP 


Sports Division Bata Shoe Co. Inc., Belcamp, Md. 21017 





Ccmyou buy 
life insurance 
that will insure 
you for life... 
without lifetime 
payments? 


Yes, indeed. One way is 
to buy a special kind of 
insurance called limited 
payment life insurance. 

Which means that you 
can enjoy a lifetime of 
protection in return for 
a limited number of 
premiums, paid over a 
predetermined time. 

How many years you pay 
is up to you. And when 
those years are up, you 
never have to make another 
payment as long as you live. 

If youd like to know more 
about limited payment life 
insurance, or any of the 
many other kinds of life 
insurance, send today for 


your free copy of our fact- 
filled 64-page booklet. 

Understanding Your Life 
Insurance. This will help 
the next time you have a 
talk with one of the trained 
life insurance agents in 
your community. 


r 


Mail me a free copy of your 64-page booklet. 
Understanding Your Life Insurance: 


* Name 

I Address 

I City State Zip_ 

L 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance 
277 Park Avenue. Dept, B4, New York. N Y 10017 


PEOPLE 



Sylvia Cook and John Fairfax 
became the first persons to row 
across the Pacific when they ar- 
rived in Australia last week after 
an 8.000-mile voyage from San 
Francisco in their S5.000 row- 
boat. Sylvia, for one. must be 
glad it's over. It was bad enough 
that Fairfax kept getting washed 
overboard and that they lived 
on raisins for days on end. On 
top of that she confessed she 
isn't much of a swimmer. 

♦ The deputy head of the Chi- 
nese Ping-Pong team. I.i Meng- 
hua, avoided the ever-present 
question of which is better, the 
penholder or handshake grip, 
by employing the old-fashioned 
baseball grip in this workout 
at Bcthesda-Chevy Chase High 
School near Washington. D.C. 
last week. 

The wonder is that their paths 
had not crossed before. But Mu- 
hammad Ali and Bernie Pollack, 
a Deer Lake, Pa. mink rancher 
and fight enthusiast, finally met 


this month, and the friendship 
seems certain to blossom. Dis- 
appointed with his showing 
against Mac Foster in Tokyo on 
April I. Ali decided to accept 
Pollack's recent invitation to go 
into semi-seclusion in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania for some 
serious training before the 
George Chuvalo tight. Ali arrived 
at the Pollack ranch w ith a horse, 
buckboard and an S8.000 mobile 
home to use as headquarters for 
his new Spartan life. Pollack is 
delighted. "He's an amazing 
man. a charming guy," says the 
rancher. "But, wow, does he 
spend money." 

Another big spender in his day 
was old Cassius M. Clay, the 
19th century Kentucky aboli- 
tionist. Last week in Lexington, 
television station WKYT sched- 
uled a show about Cassius M. 
Clay's home. White Hall, now 
a state shrine. Producer Ted 
Grizzard sent out announce- 
ments for the television logs that 
read in part. “Today, a look at 
White Hall, the home of Cas- 
sius Clay." An overzealous ed- 
itor at TV Guide saw the entry 
and changed it to— right “To- 
day: a look at White Hall, the 
home of Muhammad Ali." 

The baseball strike and atten- 
dant hard times have energized 
several players' wives into help- 
ing make ends meet. Jeri Ruse- 
boro, wife of California Angel 
Coach John Roseborn, has or- 
ganized some 35 wives of ath- 
letes into a service and speaking 
agency. They address luncheons, 
banquets and television audienc- 
es with their accounts of life as 
an athlete's spouse and are plan- 
ning a number of community 
projects. The group calls itself 
The Supporters and at the mo- 
ment is slightly weighted toward 
the baseball contingent, with 
Mary Grabarkew itz. Jean l.cfeb- 
vre and Patty Sutton, all wives 
of Dodgers. But the ladies' aux- 
iliary is also ready for the bas- 


ketball and football crowds with 
Ruby (Mrs. Elgin) Baylor. Pam 
(Mrs. Les) Joscphson and Louise 
(Mrs. Joel Scibelli on the ros- 
ter. One could even say they were 
women for all seasons. 

The environmental movement, 
which has given New York Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller quite a 
bit of flak lately, is infiltrating his 
own household. His 7-year-old 
son. Nelson Jr., has been beating 
the bushes for litter in Manhat- 
tan's Central Park, the governor 
reported last week, filling 37 bags 
on one recent foray with a group 
from his school. The lad doesn't 
let up when he gets home, either. 
“He tells his mother she should 
stop pollut ing by stopping smok- 
ing," said the Guv. 

The St. Louis Cardinals may be 
fielding a team to throw nos- 
talgiacs into ecstasy one of these 
days. Down on the farm this 
spring the Redbirdsarc bringing 
along a flock of fledglings that 
includes no fewer than six sci- 
ons of ex-major-leaguers. The 
list includes Dudley Mitchell, 
son of ex- Dodger Dale (he made 
the last out in Don Larsen’s 1956 



Series no-hitter); Tom Zimmer, 
son of ex-Dodgcr and Cub Don: 
Bob Kennedy Jr., whose dad 
played mostly for the White Sox 
and Indians in the '40s and '50s; 
Carl Sawatski Jr., son of the for- 
mer Cardinal catcher; Tom 
Heintzelinan. son of Ken Heint- 
zelman. the former Pirate and 
Phillic pitcher; Mark Mueller, 
whose dad Don Mueller of the 
old New York Giants grand- 
father and great-uncle all were 
major-leaguers. 

The week's Brcad-on-t he- Wa- 
ters Award goes to Corky Cal- 
houn. the Penn basketball star 
who after completing his fourth 
year on a scholarship signed with 
the Phoenix Suns for a substan- 
tial bonus. Did Corky rush out 
and buy a new convertible? He 
did not. At the school's basket- 
ball banquet last month, he said 
thanks for "four beautiful years 
of my life." and then pledged 
part of his bonus to establish a 
new Penn scholarship fund. 

® Once he gets rolling, there's no 
stopping 465-pound John Tru- 
den. winner for the third time 
of the World Heavyweight Ski 
Race at Sugarloaf Mountain, 
Me. He finished ahead of 26 oth- 
er entrants, each of whom do- 
nated 3c per pound to charity 
as an entry fee. Contrary to ru- 
mor, the descent of all those 
chubbies did not set off an av- 
alanche it only seemed like it. 

After his team dropped a 5-2 de- 
cision to the Orioles in Balti- 
more. Billy Martin got into an 
altercation with a supermarket 
employee named Jack Sears on 
the way to the team bus. Mar- 
tin apparently landed a couple 
of punches — Sears later dis- 
played a bruised check and swol- 
len nose and perhaps took one 
in return. Sears says he wouldn't 
think of pressing charges. Turns 
out lie is an avid Tiger fan and 
plans never to wash the hand 
he punched Martin with. 
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The Master Wax shine. 

It survived the snows of Minnesota, 
the sun of Arizona, 
and the son of William Bailey. 




What snow-melting road chemicals and blazing- 
hot sun do to a car’s finish is nothing compared 
to what Bill Bailey’s boy can do. Some 
guys baby their car. He tortures his. 

On dirt tracks, back roads, no roads at 
all. The dirt and grime he picks up are 
enough to tear the finish oft any car. 

Any car not protected by Master Wax. 


Master Wax protects against the worst driv- 
ing conditions imaginable. Man-made, nature- 
made or Bailey-made. Easy-to-use Master 
Wax is detergent proof, too. So when 
he washes off the dirt he won't wash 
off the shine. Simoniz Master Wax has 
it all. The protection your car needs 
and the shine you want. Plus a very 
strong will to survive. 


Simoniz Master Wax 


© 1972 Morton Norwich Products. Inc SIMONIZ and Master Wax are registered trademarks 



MagFlash ignition 
and exhaust tuning. 


Two reasons Johnson 
outsells them all. 



First in dependability. 


Last year, our 60 hp was America's most popular 
outboard, bar none. 

So you're probably thinking we left it alone 
to rest on its laurels. Wrong. 

Here's what we did, for you . 

Exhaust tuning let us up the horsepower 
to 65 without increasing engine size. With better 
fuel economy, too. 

MagFlash CD ignition is a fast step forward. 
It'll deliver 40.000 volts to the plugs in less 
than three millionths of a second. For the quickest 
starts in the business. Plus smoother idling, 
trolling and running. MagFlash has no moving 
mechanical parts to wear or replace. 

And you get longer plug life. 

Loop-Charging is a quick way of saying we 
efficiently charge cylinders with fuel, and exhaust 
the gases, in a continuous power loop. For 
more horsepower and more miles per gallon. 

And our single-lever power shifting is up to 30 
percent easier than manual shifts. 

See your Johnson dealer. And look over our 
other Loop-Charger, the Sea-Horse 50. too. 

Write for our 50th anniversary catalog. 


Johnson Motors. Sea-Horse Drive Waukoqan. Illinois 60085 Dept SI-472 
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baseball / Harold Peterson 


Liardly had the former Washington 
I | Senators decided to call themselves 
the Texas Rangers when Sissy Farenl- 
hold, a Texas gubernatorial candidate, 
proposed to abolish their namesakes. 
Needless to say. she got nowhere, and 
both outfits were doing nicely, thank 
you, as the baseball team played its 
strike-delayed opening home game last 
Friday. 

Manager Ted Williams was still af- 
fecting toughness — “They like you in 
April, but you don't know what's going 
to happen in June," he growled, up- 
holding tradition— but a real smile kept 
fighting to break out. Williams actually 
looked happy as the photographers went 
to work. He posed with Little Leaguers, 
smiling. He even autographed their bus. 
One suspected that Williams greatly liked 
the kids. 

The expanded Arlington Stadium 
turned out to be virtually a new park 
with a good baseball atmosphere, and 
the Ranger management wisely encour- 
aged a nice, casual, y'all drop on over 
and pay us a little visit feeling. Quite 
the opposite of many big-league regimes, 
which seem to be saying it is an act of con- 
siderable largesse on their part that they 
are admitting the public at all, and on 
condition that the outsiders be unob- 
trusive and respectful of the mysteries 
being performed. 

As the Rangers were introduced, no 
great football roar went up from the 
crowd of 20.105. There was only the 
light clattering sound of clapping. It was 
a baseball crowd all right, and a dig- 
nified one. For a while the people threat- 
ened to be all too quiet and respectful. 
They were men coming home from work 
and women from an afternoon shopping 
at the Piggly Wiggly — nice people, salt- 
of-thc-carth people, but scarcely a mob 
whose cry made the heart freeze. 

Tossing out the first ball had no dra- 
ma. The first pitch, lamentably a ball, 
had no anything. The visiting California 
Angels went out in order, to relative 
quiet. Lenny Randle, Texas’ alltime first 
Arlington batter, tapped an easy ground- 
er to short for the Rangers. It was quiet. 
Dave Nelson struck out. It was dead 
quiet. 

And then Frank Howard set baseball 
ahead weeks and months in Texas. Just 
as the crowd was wondering what was 
on The Late Show, the ball came off his 
bat in a splendid, towering arc, destined 
all the way for a home run. It vanished 


New home on the range 


Texas finally opened it— to joyous approval— as Frank Howard boomed 
a mighty home run and all of Ted Williams' transplants chipped in 


into the darkness far above the 400 sign 
in precise dead center field, as if How- 
ard had pointed there. 

The crowd roared a tremendous roar, 
and major league baseball was born. The 
Texas Rangers had been a laboratory 
creature, smelling of formaldehyde and 
patched-together cadavers. Howard's 
clout spanked life into the monster. 

Filtering into the park from a miles- 
long traffic jam, the assemblage roared 
some more when the Rangers scored two 
more runs in the third, two in the fourth, 
another in the fifth and another in the 
sixth. It murmured loud approval as 
Shortstop Toby Harrah, who had been 
.091 on the road, collected three straight 
hits. It cheered as Randle, 3 for 16 here- 
tofore, got three straight hits. It cheered 
when singles hitter Nelson slammed one 
into the seats. It managed a really ma- 
jor league boo when California delib- 
erately walked Frank Howard his sec- 
ond time up. 

There was almost too much to cheer 
about. After the Rangers mounted up a 
6-1 lead, the crowd fell into a surfeited 
Sunday picnic semisilence, even during 
California rallies that brought the An- 
gels back within one run, 7-6. But in 
the ninth, as Relievers Casey Cox and 
Paul Lindblad, rescuing Dick Bosnian’s 
win, did away with a smaller threat and 
moved the first home victory into sight, 
the Texans cheered every pitch. 

Enormous, gentle Frank Howard, sil- 
ting in the clubhouse, denied having 
screen-written his dramatic lid-lifter. "A 
guy just does the best he can,” the red- 
haired giant said earnestly. "We’re aware 
you can't peddle a poor product to the 
public. It’s nice to think that these peo- 
ple’s first memory of major league base- 
ball might be my home run, but 1 really 
hope that their memory is the win.” 

A very happy younger player, Har- 
rah. chatted easily with all comers. 


"These people are nice to play for," he 
volunteered. "They’re extremely polite, 
completely different from Washington. 
When I made an error, I didn’t hear a 
sound; when I went into the hole for a 
ball, they cheered real good. I hope to 
live up to what they want to see." 

Everybody was happy. Harrah had 
had his first hurrah. Howard was re- 
established, and that was good. Five 
years, 10 years ago, Dallas-Fort Worth 
really wanted baseball, felt it needed 
baseball. Now things are different. Base- 
ball truly needs a place like Dallas-Fort 
Worth. 


THE WEEK 


by JIM KAPLAN 


NL EAST 1’ 


was springtime in the 
majors, time for Biblical 
rains and inverted standings. Nowhere was 
the scene more topsy-turvy or clamorous 
than in Montreal, where some 300.000 peo- 
ple lined the streets to welcome the club 
home. Reciprocating, the Expos made the 
celebration Iasi all week by remaining base- 
ball’s only unbeaten team. After three ex- 
Mets, Ken Singleton, Tim Foli and Mike 
Jorgensen, had helped win the first three 
games, including one over new york, Jim 
Fairey drove home the winning runs in the 
fourth and fifth. "They're having a lot of 
fun," said Manager Gene Mauch, "but l 
don’t know what the fuss is about. We won 
eight in a row last year and nobody got 
very excited." All over, baseball players were 
turning on their ex-masters. Philadelphia's 
Steve Carlton shut out the Cardinals, who 
had traded him, on three hits. Teammate 
Joe Hoemcr, another cx-Cardinal scarcely 
concealing his mirth, said: "That is the last 
team in the world Steve would like to shut 
out.” New York's Tom Scavcr won his tetc- 
d-tfite with Chicago's no-hit rookie Burt 
continued 
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BASEBALL, continued 



ARMSTRONG 
RHINO TUFF 
TIRES... 


Hooton on a couple of weak run-produc- 
ing singles by Bud Harrelson and Ken Bos- 
well. It was Seaver's second win in two starts. 
The 1-6 beginning by sr. Louis was its worst 
in more than 25 years. For the second year 
in a row the Cubs dropped their first scries 
at Pittsburgh's Three Rivers Stadium af- 
ter a Milt Pappas win in the opener. The Pi- 
rates could do no wrong even when they 
did wrong. Gene Clines failed to touch first, 
nullifying a game-tying double against the 
Phillies, but Gene Alley doubled Manny 
Sangmllcn home in the ninth and Vic Da- 
valillo won the game with a lOth-inning 
homer. 


MONT 5-0 PITT 4-2 NY 2-2 
PHIL 3-3 CHI 2-4 ST. L 1-8 

NL WEST 

vandalizing the disision (pane 18), Atlanta 
pitchers were providing another barrage — 
for the opposition. In eight games they al- 
lowed 40 runs. Henry Aaron started the 
season by going l for 22 and Orlando Cc- 
peda. a battered knee aching, was contem- 
plating retirement. “I am serious," he said. 
"The pain and the needles are getting to be 
too much. I don't want to go through more 
pain and I don't want people to feel sorry 
for me." Atlanta's hitters finally broke loose 
when Aaron, Rico Carty and Oscar Brown 
hit one homer apiece and Earl Williams 
two as the Braves beat Cincinnati 1 1 -7. The 
Reds trailed only the Dodgers in team bat- 
ting. but their power men Johnny Bench 
and Tony Perez— had only five hits between 
them in six games, san diego'S John Jeter 
ran into the Giants' Willie McCovcy, break- 
ing McCovey's right arm. "I feel like L killed 
Santa Claus," Jeter said. The next night he 
broke Juan Marichal, beating him with a 
two-run homer in the ninth. With McCov- 
ey out up to three months, san Francisco 
was dependent more than ever on its youth 
movement. Twenty-thrce-ycar-old Dave 
Kingman, appropriately named at 6' ft', 
moved from third to McCovey's first-base 
position. Fran Healy, 25, became the catch- 
er when Dick Dietz, a good hitler but the 
passed-ball champion of the world, was 
waived and claimed by Los Angeles. And 
Don Carrithers, 22, became the fourth start- 
er. Then Houston came to town, held King- 
man and Healy hitless and beat Carrithers 
6-0. It was the Astros' fifth straight w in. Left- 
fielder Bob Watson, for one, was not hurt 
by (he strike. "In 1969," he said, “I start- 
ed the season 0 for 1 1 and in 1970 I was 0 
for 8. Last year I started off 0 for 15. So 
by not playing those first nine games. 1 won't 
be taking all those oh-fors this year." In- 
stead, he was hitting .304. 

LA 7-1 HOUS 5-2 SF 4-4 

SD 3-5 CIN 2-4 ATL 2-7 
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A I C A QT As the Tigers arrived in 

ML LMu I Baltimore, Norm Cash 
boasted, "If we beat 'em three straight we 
may never be behind again all year." Joe 
Coleman promptly pitched Detroit to a 5-3 
win. But the next day Boog Powell's som- 
nolent bat awakened to double home the 
winning run in a 5-2 Oriole victory, and 
then the Orioles beat the Tigers 1-0 on Paul 
Blair's homer. Cash clammed up. Detroit 
Manager Billy Martin, who hadn't had a 
good tight since he knocked out Dave Bos- 
well in 1969, tangled with a fan in the Bal- 
timore parking lot. He turned out to be a 
Tiger fan. new York's "Grand Design of 
the Spring"— taking five or six of the eight 
scheduled April games with Baltimore— col- 
lapsed when five were canceled by the strike, 
one was rained out and two were lost. Yan- 
kee Third Baseman Rich McKinney had 
four errors in one game, tying a league rec- 
ord, as boston scored nine unearned runs 
and won 1 1-7. Sonny Siebcrt managed two 
wins for the punchless (.219) Red Sox. 
CLEVELAND Manager Ken Aspromonte let 
himself go talking about Buddy Bell, son 
of the former National League star Gus: 
"He reminds me of a young Mickey Man- 
tle. He's a player with charisma and un- 
limited potential." Aspromonte could be 
excused. His rookie outfielder had just hit 
a grand-slant home run to help beat Bal- 
timore 9-2 and the Indians were fly ing, for 
them, at .500. Milwaukee, though, was hav- 
ing trouble getting off the ground. In rainy, 
40° weather Saturday the Brewers were no- 
hit for six innings and beaten by Detroit's 
Coleman 8-2 in their delayed home opener. 

BALT 5-2 DET 3-2 BOST 3-3 

CLEV 3-3 NY 2-4 MIL 1-3 

A I lA/FCT Maybc piKhere '™ re 

ML VVLOI ahead of hitters, but no 

one was ahead of one ex-pitcher. Bobby Dar- 
win. a 29-year-old rookie who labored for 
eight of his 10 minor league seasons as a 
pitcher, moved into the MINNESOTA out- 
field and hontered three times. Oakland 
was doing O.K. without Vida Blue. Denny 
McLain, last year's biggest loser, pitched 
71/3 innings without allowing an earned run 
and Ken Holt/man issued no walks in 17 
innings. Chic ago's Dick Allen, playing on 
bis fourth team in four years, hit safely in 
his first five games and the White Sox spoke 
of him as a team leader. After a fan hand- 
ed k vnsvs city Manager Bob Lemon an 
Eisenhower dollar as a good-luck piece, the 
Royals opened with three wins. Lemon hung 
onto the dollar but they then lost five 
straight, calhorma had little to cheer ex- 
cept the news that Nolan Ryan defeated 
the Tw ins on four hits 1-0. 

OAK 4-1 CHI 4-3 MINN 2-2 

TEX 3-3 KC 3-5 CAL 2-4 
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//Minima \ 

Tires that skid cause more acci- 
dents than blowouts. That’s why you 
need Armstrong Rhino Tuff Tires — spe- 
cially built to grip the road for your family's 
protection. For the newest in safe, dependable 
tires — from glass belts to steel belts, from bias 
ply to radials — see your Armstrong Dealer today. 


Armstrong tires 




pro football Gwilym S. Brown 


Because 
of a clause, 
a cause 

T he National Football League season 
will get underway four months ear- 
ly this year. Only the game they will be 
playing, which pits those high-flying 
owners against the rough, tough play- 
ers, is called Option Clause. 

The kickoff will be at midnight on 
April 30 when about 50 players — includ- 
ing Quarterback Bill Kilmer, Running 
Backs MacArthur Lane and Donny An- 
derson and Wide Receiver Marlin Bris- 
coe — will become free agents and thus of- 
ficially available on the open market. 
This will be confusing to some, for it is 
generally assumed that the NFL survives 
only because an open market on players 
does not exist, an assumption that has 
been sanctified by act of Congress. It 
should prove alarming toothers because, 
while this is an annual phenomenon, the 
usual number of players available is eight 
or 10. The reasons why there are more 
this year are 1 ) the Nixon wage freeze and 
2) growing owner resistance to increased 
player demands, matched by growing 
player dissatisfaction, not just with the 
money they are not getting but with 
working conditions. 

Then, early in May the NFL Players 
Association plans to file suit in federal 
district court against NFL Commission- 
er Pete Rozelle and the 26 NFL clubs. 
The suit will charge that the freedom 
given annually to free agents is an il- 
lusion and that even in a partially ex- 
empt industry this constitutes an illegal 
restraint of trade and a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

“There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing among the general public about 
the option clause," says Ed Garvey, the 
NFLPA's executive director. “What 
most people don’t know when they read 


about someone playing out his option 
is that it is not his option he is playing 
out at all, it is the owner's option.” 

The Option Clause, as written into 
the Standard Player Contract, works like 
this: prior to May of the year in which 
his current contract expires, each play- 
er receives from his front office a letter 
stating that the club intends, as described 
in the contract, to exercise its option to 
an additional year of the player's ser- 
vices, without a contract and at no less 
than 90% of his current salary. In the 
vast majority of cases, the letter is mailed 
for routine protection, the owner hop- 
ing to get the player's signature on a 
new contract. 

If the player refuses to sign, he be- 
comes a free agent the following May. 
But any club that signs this free agent 
must provide satisfactory compensation 
to the previous owner or come under 
the jurisdiction of what the players call 
the Rozelle Rule, what the owners call 
the Compensation Rule and what the 
NFLPA suit will be all about. Article 
1 2. 1 (H ) of the Constitution and By-Laws 
for The NFL states that in such a situ- 
ation “. . . the Commissioner may name 
and then award to the former club one 
or more players ... of the acquiring 
club as the Commissioner in his sole dis- 
cretion deems fair and equitable; any 
such decision by the Commissioner shall 
be final and conclusive." 

Players and owners agree that the com- 
bination of the Option Clause and the 
Compensation Rule forms a powerful 
restraint on freedom of movement. From 
1966 through 1970, 42 players became 
free agents, but Rozelle had to act in 
but two cases, so dire were the con- 
sequences of his second ruling: in 1968 
the Saints were outraged at having to 
give up their No. 1 draft choices for 
that year (Defensive Tackle Kevin Har- 
dy) and for 1969 (who turned out to be 
Tight End Ted Kwalick) to sign ex-49er 
Tight End Dave Parks. Of the remain- 
ing 40 free agents, only 1 1 were able to 
sign on with another club. 24 re-signed 
with their old clubs, four did not sign 
and one went to Canada. The bone of 
contention between management and la- 
bor is whether or not this restraint on 
freedom of movement is essential and 
legal, essential and therefore legal — or 
even fair. 

The first move in the game of Option 
Clause is to attempt to establish if the 


clause is needed to maintain the com- 
petitive balance on which the financial 
health of the NFL depends, if, in fact, 
the league needs to enjoy a monopoly 
of the labor market as well as of the prod- 
uct market. Says Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams. president of the Washington Red- 
skins, “If you didn't have the option 
clause you wouldn't have a league. The 
Lamar Hunts, Clint Murchisons and Bill 
Fords could hire away all the compe- 
tition with their huge bankrolls.” 

This oft-repeated argument exasper- 
ates Garvey. “It presumes irrational be- 
havior on the part of the owners," he 
says. “They are profit maximizers, af- 
ter all. They are not going to risk mak- 
ing a profit in order to corner the su- 
perteam that has no one to play. That 
argument assumes everyone is a sports- 
man owner except a few greedy guys." 

The Crushing Dynasty Theory is 
also refuted by a Williams hireling, 
George Burman, a Redskin center who 
is working for his Ph.D. in Labor Eco- 
nomics. “An important limitation is that 
no one would be willing to build a dy- 
nasty, and keep it, in a dying industry,” 
he says. “An NFL franchise now goes 
for S20 million. What owner would want 
to see the value of his franchise drop to 
S3 million or to zero?” 

The second most popular reason for 
believing that freedom to roam would 
create competitive imbalance (and finan- 
cial disaster) is offered by Tex Schramm, 
president-general manager of the Dallas 
Cowboys. “Certain cities like New York, 
Los Angeles and Chicago, in that or- 
der, would always be favored because 
they can offer tremendous fringe ben- 
efits to a player,” he says. “Weather 
and glamour would be important fac- 
tors in attracting top players to Miami, 
New Orleans and San Francisco.” 

A final point is introduced by a law- 
yer who wishes to remain unidentified. 
He states that TV revenues would plunge 
from their current heady total of S45 mil- 
lion a year if freedom of movement be- 
came a reality. “The selling of TV rights 
is very closely connected to maintaining 
balance," he says. “The networks do 
not know what games they are buying 
when they purchase packages from the 
NFL, but they buy them just the same. 
It's because of the old cliche that any 
team can win on any given day. If you 
are going to have a viable league you 
must have a way to keep players on a 

continued 
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Until now, not even 
Alcoa could make a 
window like this. 


Until now. 

This is the new Alcoa" Insulating 
Window, designed to provide an 
effective insulating barrier that 
keeps more cold out, more heat in. 
Besides adding comfort, it reduces 
bothersome sweating and the need 
lor unpleasant maintenance. This 
window is here now, and only 
from Alcoa. 

Check these extra-value features Strong, 
top-quality aluminum and tough, long-lasting 
vinyl components, plus Alcoa's precision 
manufacturing techniques, give you a window 
. designed to be trouble-free It will not warp 
or rot. 

• The white Alcoa Alumalure - finish, baked on 
[ at the factory, will not flake, chip, crack or 
’ peel It reduces the need for repainting. 

Twin panes of glass have an air space perma- 
nently sealed inside for added insulation. 
Flexible vinyl seals the glass and eliminates 
bothersome recaulking, puttying and chip- 
ping. It doesn't need paint. 

Special weather stripping reduces drafts. 
Windows remove easily tor washing from the 
inside, without taking out screens. 

Grilles that remove easily tor window clean- 
ing are optional. 

ALCOA 

INSULATING 

WINDOW 

New Alcoa Insulating Windows are 
a major innovation in window design. 
They are available in many popular 
styles. Have your builder install them 
on your new home or addition for 
years of comfort and beauty. For 
more information on these windows, 
just mail the coupon. 


Alcoa Building Products. Inc. Sl-5 

1101 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219 

I'm planning Da new home Gan addition 
to present home. Please send me more 
information on the new Alcoa Insulating 
Windows. 

Address 

Cily_ 

State Zip 

Tele phone 


Change for the belter with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


0 ALCOA 


Chevrolet. Building a better 



Your new Chevelle. For the 


Taos, New Mexico. Where the Pueblo 
civilization was old when Coronado arrived 
more than four hundred years ago. 

Little has changed over the centuries. 
Ancient Indians made the most of available 
space by building up. At Taos Pueblo, 
the thick adobe walls climb five stories high. 

America. There’s so much to see. 


And Chevrolet is building a better way 
to see the U.S.A. 

Like the 1972 Chevelle. It has the 
size you need for long trip comfort. And it’s 
inside, where it counts. 

Compared to most big cars, Chevelle 
has every bit as much leg room up front. 
And just a few inches less in back. In a car 


way to see the USA 



n - i • o iuivi j 

Cltetelle Malibu Sport Coupe at the Taos Pueblo in Northern Sew Mexico. 


full-size family with the mid-size budget. 


that’s nearly two feet shorter. 

Which brings us to handling. Chevelle 
gives you a secure, solid feeling. Partly 
because of its trim size, wide tread and 
Full Coil suspension. 

After all, we want your new Chevelle 
to be the best car you ever owned. 

Try one on your family and your 


budget for size. At your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. You’re likely to discover why 


Chevelle is America’s 
most popular 
mid-size car. 



There's so much to see, 
make sure you're around to see it. Buckle up. 




. . . for the young in heart 


Outside the sun is warm} The living is great . . . healthy} 
. . . exhilarating! Outside, where the fun is— on a new, 
easy-riding Schwinn bike. Millions of fitness-conscious 
Americans are choosing the Schwinn way to enjoy life at 
its best . . . and no wonder! Sophisticated Schwinn light- 
weight bikes with 10-speed gears are designed especially 
for the adult rider. From the exclusive Schwinn quality 
frame to the specially selected precision equipment you 
can see the difference. 


Even more important, you can feel the difference on 
every ride. Isn't it time you joined the now generation 
on a new Schwinn? Stop in to see your nearby 
Authorized Schwinn Dealer . . . test ride your favorite 
bike from his selection of 10, 5, or 3-speed Schwinn 
lightweights. Your Schwinn Dealer will assemble, 
adjust, and fit your new Schwinn to you personally— 
all at no extra charge. 


_S"du»LuC_ 

BICYCLE COMPANY 

1846 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60639 

* SUGGESTED PRICE . . . SUGHTLY HIGHER IN SOME AREAS. 



TANDEMS RACERS LIGHTWEIGHTS EXERCISERS TRI-WHEELERS UNICYCLES STING-RAYS 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 


team. If you gave players freedom to 
roam you would begin to nick off teams 
one at a time. In 10 years you'd have 
only eight teams left. We'd go back to 
barnstorming. Popular interest would go 
downhill. On TV we’d be stuck with a 
game of the week like college football 
because there would not be enough good 
competition around to merit any more 
than that." 

Despite these arguments many players 
desire some kind of change in the op- 
tion clause. In a recent poll of its 1,200 
members the NFLPA found that 31',' 
of the 840 responding wanted total elim- 
ination of the option clause, 62' ,' want- 
ed it modified and l c \ wanted no change 
at all. The players say that there would 
not be as much shifting of personnel as 
the owners predict and that what there 
was would increase competition. 

“The biggest movement you'd sec 
would be by players who are now sit- 
ting on the bench.” says John Mackey, 
Baltimore tight end and NFLPA pres- 
ident. "A lot of them haven't been treat- 
ed too well by management. A conser- 
vative gvtess is that there are 25 or 30 
backup guys who could be starters on 
other clubs." 

A free labor market is probably the 
best way for a weak club to become com- 
petitive. claims George Burman. “In 
the long run. straight trading is not 
going to equalize competition, and as 
an equalizer the reverse order college 
draft is pretty much of a hoax.” he 
says. “The worst team really only gets 
an advantage of one first-round pick 
over the best team. After that it is ac- 
tually drafting behind the best. Dallas 
picks 26th, Buffalo 27th, Dallas picks 
52nd, Buffalo 53rd. and so on." 

Burman cites several other reasons 
why a free labor market in the NFL 
would not generate a wild, destructive 
bidding war. Pro athletes are pretty much 
like ordinary people in that they do not 
want to continually shift their homes 
and families from city to city. Humane 
treatment by coaches and management 
is also an important factor in determining 
where someone wants to play. “Right 
now coaches like George Allen. Don 
Shula, Tommy Prothro, Dick Nolan, a 
few others, would have a tremendous 
advantage in a competitiv e market," says 
Burman. “They treat their players like 
grown men.” 

What about salaries? The consensus 
of owners and players is that salaries 


would rise 15 or 20', and that most of 
that increase would go to superstars and 
players in key positions. 

The legal ramifications of the option 
clause are due for an airing in court. 
The Supreme Court is expected to an- 
nounce its decision on Curt Flood's suit 
against baseball's reserve clause before 
the current term ends in June. Mean- 
while, Joe Kapp has filed an antitrust 
suit against the NFL: and the NFLPA 
suit will ask for permanent suspension 
of the Rozclle-Compensation Rule. The 
owners are comforted, however, by a 
report that appeared in The Yale Law 
Journal of November 1971, stating that 
once professional athletes have formed 
a collective bargaining unit recognized 
by the NLRB, which has happened in 
baseball, basketball, hockey and foot- 
ball, arguments over reserve and option 
clauses must be settled at the negotiating 
table, not in the courts. The article pre- 
dicts that the Supreme Court will there- 
fore throw out Flood's suit. 

“We just don’t happen to think that 
the argument is valid,” says Garvey. 
“Just because something is a condition 
of employment doesn't mean it can vi- 
olate the established laws of this coun- 
try. If it was a condition of employment 
that any rookie who dropped a punt 
would be shot, would that mean that 
the team that shot him couldn't be pros- 
ecuted under the criminal laws? We hope 
the courts agree with us.” 

Which brings us to the heart of the 
matter: whether or not the players are 
getting a fair share of the revenue they 
generate. “It's always the players who 
have to defend their greed," complains 
Burman. “not the owners, who won’t 
even open their books." 

The average NFL salary is $25,000 a 
year, a figure that has remained static 
since 1968. Subtracting quarterbacks the 
figure is around S20.000. Statistics on 
what the owners clear are hard to come 
by. The NFLPA claims that the clubs 
spent $102 million on operations in 1970 
and took in $145 million, for a pretax 
profit of SI.65 million per club. The Gov- 
ernment Pay Board has set this figure 
at S900.000. If these figures are too high, 
as spokesmen for the owners claim, per- 
haps NFL teams should open their 
books, as even Pete Ro/elle once sug- 
gested. Otherwise the threat of federal 
regulation might become a reality. And 
this would turn out to be a far more se- 
rious game than Option Clause. end 
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Nylon back packs with convenient 
pocket. $9.95 ‘ 

...get more out of your 
cycling with Schwinn 
Accessories. 



hardened and tempered 
chain. Combination lock with 
hardened chuckle for added 
protection. $5.49' 



Plated rear carrier complete 
with spring package holder & 
briefcase hanging bracket. 

$4.79' 



Cotton duck touring bag with 
two sice pockets each 4“ i 
2 W » 6" deep. Overall sire 

12- it 7* K 7VL’. $13.95- 



New. deluxe toot pump with 
gauge. $9.95' 




horse racing Whitney Tower 


Lord I uv a duck— wots up? 

In California a colt named Quack trounced the best in the West, and 
elsewhere it rained cats and the Kentucky Derby colts ran like dogs 


F or the price of four or five doz- 
en long-stemmed American Beauty 
roses a horse can he nominated for the 
Kentucky Derby, so it was no great sur- 
prise this year when the owners of a rec- 
ord number of 3-year-olds (258) paid 
the initial S 100 entry by the Feb. 15 dead- 
line. But no sooner had the Derby books 
closed than strange things began to hap- 
pen. Nominees for the race were beaten 
so often by non-Derby colts that the 
Run for the Roses in Louisville next 
week is shaping up as a consolation 
event. 

Consider what happened on three 
fronts last week. In the $100,000 Wood 
Memorial at Aqueduct — a race whose 
winners have gone on to capture seven 
Kentucky Derbies (and three of the eight 
U.S. Triple Crowns) — three of the first 
four horses to cross the finish line, in- 
cluding the winner. Upper Case, vs ill not 
be seen in Kentucky. At Garden State 
the same afternoon another Derby in- 
eligible. Over Arranged, upset several 
Louisville entries in the Delaware Val- 
ley Stakes, and at San F'rancisco's Gold- 
en Gale Fields the West’s best hope- 
fuls. Solar Salute and Royal Owl, were 
overwhelmed in the SI 00.000 California 
Derby by Quack, who has not been 
named for any of the T riple Crown races. 
With this disconcerting turn of events, 
only a runaway victory by Derby fa- 
vorite Riva Ridge in this Thursday's Blue 
Grass Stakes can prevent the field at 
Churchill Downs from being hopelessly 
cluttered and having mediocrity written 
over it from head to tail. 

At Kccncland last Friday, the day be- 
fore surprises jolted so many of the 
Derby nominees, the seven-furlong Fore- 
runner Purse was held. It is a modest 
event — S8.I25 to the winner — but some- 
times has telling results. In 22 years the 
race has produced seven Kentucky Der- 
by winners and eight more who finished 
second. This year, over a sloppy track, 
the victor was Billy Rogell, who fin- 


ished a head in front of Big Dot (not in 
the Derby). Another half length back — 
and. incidentally, traveling fastest of all 
after breaking through traffic and reach- 
ing the rail -was Introductivo. Billy Ro- 
gcll, a son of Bcauguerrc out of a War 
Admiral mare, covered the seven fur- 
longs in 1:24 4 5. And although this year 
the Forerunner was not an impressive 
race— proving only that the first three 
are adept in mud — it did seem to in- 
dicate that of the nine starters Intro- 
ductivo would probably be the best at 
the longer, milc-and-a-quarter Derby 

distance. 

Upper Case. Riva Ridge's stablematc 
who won the Florida Derby before fin- 
ishing second in the Flamingo and third 
in the Gotham, had no difficulty taking 
the Wood Memorial, which, like the race 
at Kccneland, was run in muck and rain, 
though at the more testing distance of a 
mile and an eighth. Upper Case was 
never worse than third and moved out 
in front near the half-mile pole. By mid- 
stretch he was four lengths in front of 
Paul Mellon's Head of the River, who 
had put on a spurt around the final turn 
but then hung noticeably in the last fur- 
long. John Galbreath's True Knight 
came from last with a tremendous rush 
in the stretch, and at the finish it was 
this non-Derby eligible (six months ago 
he could have been claimed for S20,000) 
who was gaining steadily on Upper Case. 
The winner's margin was a comfortable 
length and a half. Four lengths behind 
True Knight was Head of the River, 
and nearly four lengths farther back was 
Forage, another of the improving colts 
for whom no SI00 Derby deposit was 
made. Scattered up the track — and none 
w ith any excuse except possibly the slop- 
py going — were the Derby candidates 
Freetex, Traffic Cop. Festive Mood, Har- 
bor Prince, Eager Exchange, Second Bar, 
Great Bear Lake and Instinctive. 

Off his showing. Head of the River, 
the upset winner of the Everglades over 



AN OLD COUNTRY horse who is green as 
grass, Quack defeats fancied Solar Salute. 


Hold Your Peace and Riva Ridge (in a 
race also run in the slop), deserves a 
shot at the Derby, and Trainer Elliott 
Burch intends to give it to him. "1 
thought he ran pretty well." said Burch 
in a postrace consultation with Owner 
Mellon. “He may have tired a bit at 
the end. but he hasn’t raced in three 
weeks and he hasn't been worked par- 
ticularly hard. Now I'll take him to Lou- 
isville and see what happens." Burch 
also revealed that Key to the Mint, who 
was his No. 1 Derby candidate (SI. April 
1 7 ) before being injured in Florida, prob- 
ably would accompany Head of the River 
to Churchill Downs. “If he does well 
and seems ready," added Burch, “1 
might run him in the one-mile Derby 
Trial." And then would there be any 
chance, he was asked, of running the 
colt in the Derby itself? "Well, let's say." 
replied Burch w ith a half smile, "if he 
simply galloped in the Trial. . . . 
MMmmm! Otherwise the Derby Trial 
will serve as his prep for the Preakncss 
at Pimlico." 

As for Upper Case, he too will aim 
for the May 20th Preakness. As his own- 
er. Mrs. Penny Tweedy, accepted con- 
gratulations, she was reminded that fol- 
lowing Upper Case's Florida Derby vic- 
tory, she had said she had no regrets 
continued 
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Our little inexpensive economy car 
can beat your little inexpensive economy car. 


Spitfire is a long time winner of National, as well as Divisional, Sports Car Club of America 
Championships. But taking a title doesn’t mean winning just one or two hard fought races a year. 
It means winning ten or twenty or more hard fought races a year. 

Also, don't think owning such a big winner will cost a big price. Because you can buy the 
Spitfire tor a small price. And drive the Spitfire for a small price. (It gets 27 miles per gallon.) 

They don't call us T riurnph for nothing. 


1969 

Riverside, 2/15, 1st Place. L. Mueller 
Willow Springs. 3/23, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Holtville, 4/13, 1st Place. D. Devendorf 
Marlboro, 4/13. 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Stuttgart, 4/20, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Cumberland. 5/17, 1st Place, B. Krokus 
Watkins Glen, 8/9. 1st Place. B. Krokus 
Lake Alton, 8/17, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Salt Lake. Labor Day, 1st Place. L. Mueller 
San Marcos, Labor Day. 1st Place. T Waugh 
Bryar, Labor Day, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Gateway. 9/21, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Pocono, 10/11, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Daytona, Thanksgiving, 1st Place, L. Mueller 


1970 

Pocono. 5/2, 1st Place, K. Slagle 
Wentzville, 5/25, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Riverside. 7/4, 1st Place. J. Barker 
Wentzville. 7/4, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Lime Rock, 7/4, 1st Place. J. Aronson 
Olathe, 7/19, 1st Place, J. Speck 
Pittsburgh, 8/2, 1st Place. J. Kelly 
Daytona, 8/2, 1st Place. H. Le Vasseur 
Watkins Glen. 8/16, 1st Place. J. Aronson 
Lake Afton, 8/16, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Green Valley. 10/22, 1st Place, J. Speck 
Atlanta. Thanksgiving, 1st Place, J. Kelly 



Triumph Spitfire 


1971 

Riverside, 2/14, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Dallas, 2/14, 1st Place, J. Ray 
Phoenix, 2/27, 1st Place. L. Mueller 
Arkansas, 2/27, 1st Place. J. Ray 
Willow. 3/14, 1st Place, M Meyer 
Suttgart, 4/18, 1st Place. J. Ray 
Summit Pt.. 4/18, 1st Place, K, Slagle 
Arkansas, 4/27, 1st Place. J Kelly 
San Marcos, 5/2, 1st Place. R Knowlton 
Bridgehampton, 5/2, 1st Place, K. Slagle 
Cumberland, 5/16, 1st Place, J, Kelly 
Lime Rock, 5/29, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Cajun, 5/29, 1st Place. J. Speck 
Portland, 6/13. 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Thompson, 6/13, 1st Place. K. Slagle 
Laguna, 6/20, 1st Place, L Mueller 
Lime Rock, 7/4, 1st Place. J Kelly 
Ponca City. 7/4, 1st Place. J. Speck 
Bryar. 9/5, 1st Place. K. Slagle 
Portland, 9/12, 1st Place, M. Meyer 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL 800-631-1972 IN NEW JERSEY CALL 800-962-2803 BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS, INC . LEONIA. N J 07605 






FILTER CIGARETTES 


How to make sure 

that each Rolex Oyster case is watertight: 


Make one that isn’t. 




The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Date: a 30-jewel, self-winding 
chronometer with stainless steel case, 14 kt. gold bezel 
and crown, matching steel/gold bracelet, $ 385 . 


This is the Rolex Oyster 
case we hated to make. 

We did it simply to satisfy 
ourselves that each true 
Oyster case locks out every 
iota of moisture as reliably 
as tested. 

The test: One by one, 
each Oyster case is immersed 
in a special tank of water. 

Then the air pressure is 
systematically reduced to 
simulate what happens deep 
underwater. If water can 
force itself into the case, airis 
displaced and bubbles appear. 

No bubbles means no 
water seepage. But just to make 
certain, each case is removed 
and immediately placed on a hot 
plate device. The merest trace 
of moisture inside the case will 
condense and fog the crystal. 

At least, that's what should 
result. But it never did. Thus 
the need to make the non- 
watertight case you see above 
and put it to the same test. 

That's when the unwanted 
symptoms showed up. 

And that’s when our 
inspectors finally felt confident 
that all true Oyster cases were 
indeed securely watertight. 

Of course, this surprised 
nobody. An Oyster case is built 
to be impregnable to a hoard 
of hazards. 

The body is 
carved from a solid 
block of 18 kt. gold 
or stainless steel. 

The crystal is 
meticulously 
diamond-cut fora 
micro-pcrfcct 
match with its case 


(and actually seals tighter as 
the pressure on its surface is 
increased). 

The Twinlock winding stem 
screws down onto the case (an 
engineering principle borrowed 
from the submarine hatch) to 
form a unique double barrier 
against water and dirt. 

All of which is worthy prepa- 
ration for the impeccable Rolex 
movement housed inside. 

It’s made by proud, Swiss 
craftsmen who dedicate their lives 
to the watchmaking art. Each 
movement they create is a master- 
piece of precision . . . yet is able 
to shrug off hard knocks as if they 
didn’t happen. 


ROLEX 


The movement then under- 
goes a series of tests, lasting 1 5 
days and nights, at one of the 
official Swiss Institutes for 
Chronometer Tests. Only after 
passing is it certified as a 
“chronometer” and identified 
by the red seal you see below. 

Even so, our own inspec- 
tors again test it repeatedly 
before it leaves our hands. 

From start to finish, Rolex 
engages in a relentless pursuit 
of perfection. No corners are 
cut. No effort is spared. The 
end result is a truly extraor- 
dinary timepiece. 

This is what makes Rolex the 
invariable choice of men who have 
reached the top. Most of the 
world’s heads of state are Rolex 
owners. So are a host of sports 
champions, men such as racing 
driver Jackie Stewart. And sailor/ 
adventurer Sir Francis Chichester. 
The list is endless. 

We put a lot of dedication 
into making it. You’ll get a lot of 
pride out of wearing it. 


Owning one 
is almost as satisfying 
as making one. 


American Rolex Watch Corporation, 5 80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. Write for free color brochure. Also available in Canada. 


HORSE RACING continue,! 


that he hadn't been nominated for the 
Kentucky Derby. Did she still feel the 
same way? “Now there's no question 
about that at all," she laughed. "Yes, I 
do regret it." 

“There's no doubt it's unfortu- 
nate." chimed in Trainer Lucien Lau- 
rin, “but let's look at it another way. 
Upper C ase's winning the Wood made 
me feel that much betterabout the chanc- 
es of Riva Ridge in the Derby. I said in 
Miami that Riva was 10 lengths the bet- 
ter of the two. O.K.. so let me change 
that now to five lengths. Still, the way 
Riva Ridge has been working at Kcene- 
land. I'd have to say that not only has 
he never been better, but that I've got 
to consider him the best of the 3-year- 
olds whether they arc eligible for the 
Kentucky Derby or not." 

At the moment, only one horseman 
might dispute Laurin's confident ap- 
praisal of the colt's preeminence. That 
is Charlie Whittingham. the trainer of 
Quack, who romped in the California 
Derby. The horse is still learning what 
the game is all about and seems to im- 
prove with every race. A month ago 
Whittingham. a tactician who usually 
prefers to do his racing (and his steady 
purse winning) in California rather than 
go carpetbagging, said he didn't think 
any of the West Coast 3-ycar-olds be- 
longed in the Kentucky Derby. “I didn't 
nominate Quack because I didn't think 
he was good enough to win it. He's a 
big, old country horse just beginning to 
come around." 

Well, under Jockey Bill Shoemaker 
he came around just fine last Saturday 
at Golden Gate. The favorite Solar Sa- 
lute was fourth (behind Kentuckian and 
The Pic Host), and Royal Owl finished 
fifth. Royal Owl probably will skip the 
trip across the Rockies. But Solar Sa- 
lute. on the basis of seven straight w ins 
before losing to Quack, may give the 
Derby a whirl. His rider. La Hit Pincay, 
partially blamed last Saturday's defeat 
on a bad start. Solar Salute reared as 
the gate was sprung and after that he 
was never as close to the lead as his jock- 
ey wanted him to be. This may, of course, 
be a very legitimate excuse, but as Train- 
er Jimmy Conway said after watching 
his Traffic Cop finish a disappointing 
sixth in the Wood, “As an excuse you 
can always say he didn't run as well as 
he can. But you have to run well to 
earn the trip. We did not, so we won't 
go. Maybe some other day." end 



The doorfree-er. 
Surform tool shaves 
off, smooths down 
aluminum, wood, 
plastics. Try it! 


Surform by 
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More than beautiful, 


That’s the beauty of it. 

Think of it as a ski chalet, as a northwoods retreat, or as an oceanside 
cottage. Discoverer is aerodynamically styled to be as functional as it 
is good-looking, with a sports-styled cockpit and all the comforts of 
home for your family and friends. Finally, somebody came up with a 
motor home for people like you. Like to drive it? Write Rectrans, 
Div. of White Motor Corp., 800 Whitney, Brighton, Michigan 48116. 

Discoverer,. 25. 

Discoverer 2S at Boyne Mountain. Michigan You can also rent a Discoverer through Avis 
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golf / Dan Jenkins 


Almost another Jackpot 

Usually, when you pull the handle, it is a Nicklaus that pops up. 
But once in a great while the machine pays off on a Bobby Mitchell 


T he professional golf tour of 1972 
is a little more than one-third com- 
pleted. and there seems to be some ques- 
tion as to whether there is anybody at 
all out there besides Jack Nicklaus. Come 
in. anybody. Hello, hello. 

Oh. of course. There's one. Bobby 
Mitchell. The guy with the toupee and 
Sam Sausage hat who, almost unnoticed, 
tied for second in the Masters and last 
year won a tournament, but what else 
can you expect? Go ahead, Jack, and 
lose one for a change, even though it 
does sound like they named the tour- 
nament just for you. 

It happens now and then. A Bobby 
Mitchell, suddenly looking untouchable, 
goes out to La Costa and in glorious 
weather takes a Jack Nicklaus in the 
Tournament of Champions, just to let 
everybody know that things don't al- 
ways go right for Jack. 

Jack might have known that it was 
bound to happen. After what occurred 
on the 16th tee during the final round 
Sunday, it became a question only of 
how many putts Nicklaus would miss 
and how many Mitchell would almost 
unconsciously make. At the 16th Jack 
broke his driver — in his hand, on the 
ball, and on his head -and it was inev- 
itable then that Mitchell would be the 
man to stagger in a 25-foot birdie putt 
that practically fought to stay out of 
the cup on the first and only sudden- 
death extra hole. 

Nicklaus, who finds it hard to chat 
about anything other than major cham- 
pionships these days- being consumed 
as he is with a number of immortal 
goals — had good reason for wanting to 
play well at La Costa. ''Because I think 
I'm supposed to," he said. 

Before Mitchell momentarily halted 
him, Nicklaus had left such a wake with 
his performances it had become nearly 
impossible to find challengers. He had 
won just about everything he had gone 


after: the Masters, the Crosby. Doral, 
and last week, after the T of C, it all 
added up to a lot of money, about $150,- 
000 already. Projected to the end of the 
tour, that means S450.000. Silly. 

But since a Nicklaus loss had become 
so rare, the tournament w'as less of a 
time to think about a Mitchell, how- 
ever deserving, than it was an occasion 
to figure out who besides Nicklaus w-as 
shooting consistently good golf. Week 
in and week out, the only steady chal- 
lengers have been Tom Weiskopf, 
George Archer, Bruce Crampton and 
Jerry Heard. It might be well to say some- 
thing about them before they disappear. 

TOM WEISKOPF: He is not so easy 
to understand. Tall, strong, boyishly 
handsome, he goes around with what 
everybody agrees is a tremendous tal- 
ent and yet he has never been able to 
pull off a major championship. He wins 
a lot of money and he comes close to w in- 
ning a lot more tournaments than he 
can list, but the game remains a mys- 
tery to him. He has won when he didn't 
expect to, and he has lost when he felt 
he was certainly about to win. He gets 
mad at himself and nods in agreement 
when friends tell him he has to control 
his temper and act more mature. 
Through last week Weiskopf was third 
on the year's money list with $86,000, 
largely because he won the richest event 
of the year, the Gleason at Inverrary, 
worth $52,000. 

“For three years out here. 1 didn't ap- 
preciate anything. I was a dumb, selfish 
kid," Tom admitted last week. "I think 
I'm improving. I've learned to write 
thank-you notes to sponsors, or get my 
wife to do it. I think I’m capable of 
being a great player. 1 want to be and 1 
think I will be. There's no doubt in my 
mind that I'm going to win several ma- 
jor championships. One of these days 
it's going to start happening." 

GEORGE ARCHER: It is generally 


felt that Archer couldn't win a charis- 
ma race if he kept Jill St. John in his 
golf bag. What George can do, how- 
ever, is play golf. And if one were to 
take a vote among the pros of who the 
most underrated player on the tour is, 
it would be Archer. Other than Nick- 
laus, he’s the only player so far in 1972 
to win more than one event. Archer 
opened the year with a victory at Los An- 
geles and later added Greensboro. In 
between, he lost a playoff at Tucson. 
He's quietly hanging in there at second 
on the money list with more than SIOO,- 
000. In fact, he's always there. 

There are players who swear Archer 
can't do anything but putt, and every- 
one seems to agree that no one putts us 
well. George doesn't try to argue about 
it. “I'm a good putter," he says. “But 
most everybody out here is or they 
wouldn't be here.*’ 

He contends that he doesn't feel any 
pressure on the tour, which might ac- 
count for the fact that he seems to lack 
any sort of flamboyance. 

“Pressure," he says, “is when you've 
got to putt for money and the only mon- 
ey you've got is your ball marker." 

Underground, George is know n as Su- 
per Scrambler, a man who gets it up 
and down, as the pros say. At 6' 6" he 
can’t very well look picturesque when 
he swings, and it's true he sprays his tee 
shots, but he gels it up and down, around 
the greens. 

BRUCE CRAMPTON. There is such 
a thing as earning a negative fame, and 
Crampton has done it over the years. 
Much like Archer, Bruce wins money 
quietly, minds his business and is not 
the type to have great hordes of fans root- 
ing for him. He's a machine player with 
a fine swing who has never voiced any 
ambitions of trying to become a heavy 
celebrity. One finds him dining alone fre- 
quently, and not worrying about mak- 
ing up funny jokes for the press, which 
has a name for him: Claude Rains, or 
The Invisible Man. When his name goes 
up on the leader board, some wit will 
say, “You ready for a story on Claude?" 

Relentless is a good word for this Aus- 
tralian. Look at 1972. He has crept into 
the top five seven times and he has 
popped up in the top 10 nine times, 
and, like the pros say, anytime you're in 
the first 10, you could have won. 

Behind Gary Player, Crampton is the 
leading money winner among foreign- 
ers who ha\e ever played the lour, and 
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he is proud of that. “Every check I win 
in America,” Bruce says, “I feel a sense 
of achievement because I’m playing 
against the best.” 

Crampton doesn’t worry about win- 
ning a tournament. “That’s ordained,” 
he says, with a bit of mystery. “I be- 
lieve you have to play well to win, of 
course, that you have to have nerves 
and be able to produce good shots un- 
der pressure. But you must be lucky. 
When I feel I’m going to win is when I 
go out and hit the ball into the trees, 
and then hole out some putts. When 
the putts begin to fall, I know my week 
has come again.” 

JERRY HEARD: It hardly seems pos- 
sible that a young man named Heard 
has worked his way into golf’s elite with 
a short swing, a semi-Brutus haircut and 
only 25 years of living. When he cap- 
tured the American Golf Classic on the 
rugged Firestone course last summer — 
his first win — it should have been hint 
enough that he wasn’t going to disap- 
pear. The fact was confirmed last month 
when he won again, at Orlando. 

Off the course, he’s a jittery fellow 
who seeks out any diversion to keep 
from thinking about the tournament at 
hand, or his own game. But then he 
changes. He calms down and whistles, 
usually Take Me Home, Country Roads, 
strolling down the fairways. And he 
doesn’t think about anything but his golf. 

"Before I get out there,” he says, “I’m 
grinding. I’m up early. I can’t eat. I 
don’t know what to do with myself. 
When I have a late tee-off time, I really 
go crazy. There’s nothing to do but wait. 
But then 1 get out there, and it’s dif- 
ferent. I don’t think about money or 
who I’m paired with. I’m in my own 
world.” 

Fortunately for Jerry Heard, it has be- 
come a far richer world than he ever 
might have guessed. So far this year, 
it’s worth more than $80,000. Take him 
home, country roads, indeed. 

The tour has a lot of other stops to 
make, and before it all ends again, we 
shall probably hear more of those fa- 
miliar stars, like Arnold Palmer, who’s 
off to another bad start like 1969’s, and 
Lee Trevino, who can’t seem to decide 
whether he wants to play serious or 
celebrate, and Gary Player, who will 
come back. And perhaps even Billy Cas- 
per, wherever he is. 

And then, for sure, there are always 
the Bobby Mitchells out there. end 


Gift Suggestion 



Fine writing instruments mechanically guaranteed 
for a lifetime — from five to fifty dollars. 
Desk Sets from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. 
At better stores worldwide. 
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We have seven cars and a truck. 
Each under $2400. 



Carina 2-door $2262* 


Corona 4-door $2386* 


Coiolla 1600 


Half-Ton $222.?* 


Corolla 1600 


1600 4-door 


2-door $2110* 


Corolla 1200 2-door $1956* 


•Mfrs suggested retail prices Freight local raxes, dealer prep and options extra 


The eight Toyotas you see here go from 
as little as $1956 to as little as $2386* Each car 
has something the other cars don't, yet when it 
comes to standard equipment, all seven have 
a lot in common. 

A 4-spccd all synchromesh transmission. 
(With automatic optional on most models.) 
Front disc brakes. Wall-to-wall carpeting. 
Reclining bucket seats. To name a few. 

A very few. 

Our Half-Ton won't take a back seat to 
other half-tons. It's smaller than most. 

But so is its price. It's an economical, sensible, 
maneuverable way to maneuver 1000 pounds. 

Seven cars and a truck under $2400. 
Under one roof. From Toyota. 

For your nearest Tbyota dealer, call 800.243.FUX1 toll. (ree |ln Connecticut, I •KtX>-882.*. < iU> I 


Test price a Toyota . 

See how much car your money can buy. 


mountaineering j Sungyung Chang 


T o me mountaineering is always a 
very personal experience." said Na- 
omi Uemura. "It is 9 test of myself, 
and one thing I loathe is to have to test 
myself in front of other people." The Jap- 
anese climber was speaking of his part 
in Japan's 1970 ascent of Mount Ev- 
erest. a test of himself he had every rea- 
son to regard as successful. In 1969 the 
Japanese Alpine Club had invited the 
relatively unknown mountaineer to join 
his country’s first expedition to Everest, 
and his stamina and brilliant technique 
had so impressed fellow members of the 
reconnaissance party late that year that 
nobody complained sshen, the next year, 
he was picked for the first assault. On 
the first try he succeeded in making Ja- 
pan the fifth "Everest nation," but he 
reported that he did not feel particularly 
elated. Though he was the first of his ex- 
pedition and his countrymen to achieve 
the top, he said. "When one is in a 
party of 39 his chance of being able to 
do his best is only one in 39. The more 
people you work with, the less chance 
will you have to do your very best." 

The ascent of Everest is in fact the 
only group effort in soloist Uemura *s 
log. In the past five years he has scaled 
the tops of five continents: Europe's 
Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), Africa’s Kil- 
imanjaro ( 19,565 feet). South America's 
Aconcagua (22,835 feet), Asia's Everest 
(29,028 feet) and North America's Mc- 
Kinley (20,320 feet) — in that order and. 
except for Everest, by himself. At home 
his compatriots, for all the national pen- 
chant for carrying almost any sport "to 
madness," are amazed and ballled by 
Ucmura’s solitary exploits. 

A short man, even among his coun- 
trymen, the 30-year-old Uemura stands 
5' 3" and with his engaging grin looks 
about half his age. He is the sixth, and 
youngest, son of a small farmer in west- 
ern Japan and spent his early youth close 
to the family rice paddies. Later, he en- 
rolled in Tokyo's Mciji University where 
he joined the varsity mountaineering 
club, being, he says, "mainly interested 
in improving my skinny appearance." 
But once he started his initial training 
in the Japanese Alps he was seized by 
what he calls "a great big pipe dream": 
it was to become, in effect, a moun- 
taineering hobo. He had discovered that 
he was happiest alone, "away yonder 
among the rocks," and he termed him- 
self "a dropout from the pattern of life 


in my country, unfit for the process in 
Japan which to me seems only dedi- 
cated to proving the survival of the fit- 
test." Last year Uemura assisted a pair 
of Britons attempting the southwest face 
of Everest by twice carrying oxygen sup- 
plies to them above the 27.000-foot level, 
himself using no oxygen at all. It is a cu- 
rious comment on the times that a man 
so physically fit should be correct in de- 
scribing himself as a probable loser in 
the battle for survival of the fittest, as it 
is currently waged. (He explains his re- 
markable condition thus: "I cat anything 
available, wherever I go around the 
world, and 1 guess I walk as much as pos- 
sible every day.") 

Less than a month after graduation 
from Meiji University, Uemura set out 
to realize his pipe dream. He hopped a 
tramp steamer for the U.S. with a SI00 
bill and some American coins in his pock- 
et. and once in California he increased 
his amount of cash in hand to 51,000 
by illegal farm work— he held only a 
tourist visa — on a succession of "plan- 
tations.” After a year of this he took an- 
other slow boat to France, where he 
found a position as a ski instructor in 
Chamonix. Finally, on a glorious day 
in July 1966, the diminutive expatriate 
soloed to the top of Mont Blanc. One 
accident marred his way to the summit. 
He fell into a deep crevasse hidden by a 
thin snow cover. "For a while," he re- 
calls, "I was convinced I would die.” 
In a cold sweat he screamed for help, 
but nobody heard him, "and I thought. 
*What a place to die— so far away from 
home.' " Somehow he managed to wig- 


The height 
of self- 
sufficiency 

gle out and continue up the mountain. 

After that, Uemura's new career pro- 
ceeded with happy unevent fulness to 
Kilimanjaro in October 1967. and Acon- 
cagua in February of 1968. After Acon- 
cagua he spent perhaps the "fondest" 
two months of his life, raftingalonc down 
the Amazon, all the way from the neigh- 
borhood of its Peruvian source. "Day 
in and day out. in and out of those mar- 
velous rain forests. I kept feeling as 
though I had become part of Mother Na- 
ture," Uemura reminisces. Inspired, the 
solitary rafter from the other side of 
the world developed "an endless suc- 
cession of recipes" for one item of food 
available to him on his crude wooden 
raft for much of the great river: ba- 
nanas. "It was pure bliss," he recalls. 

In 1970. after what he refers to as the 
"Everest crowd," he went to Alaska, 
exhilarated to find himself alone at last 
and on his way to the top of Mount Mc- 
Kinley. On Aug. l7Talkcctna bush pilot 
Don Sheldon (SI, Feb. 14) dropped Uc- 
ronitnued 
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The money ball’s 
out to smash its own 
$3,000,000 record. 


Tournament after tournament touring professionals 
play the Titleist golf ball. We don’t pay them to play 
it.They play it because it goes farther. 

For instance: on last year’s P.G.A. Tour, Titleist 
won over $3,000,000 more than any other ball. 

And so far this year, it’s ahead of last year’s pace. 

Our point is this: advertising claims can be very 
persuasive. But the total performance of the ball 
should be the deciding factor when you’re buying. 

And every time a touring professional tees up a 
Titleist, he is, in effect, saying, “Here is the greatest 
ball you can play.” We think touring professionals 
know what they’re talking about. 0 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT |M W 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only 

Titleist: the money ball 


MOUNTAINEERING continued 


mura on the Kahiltna Glacier in the foot- 
hills of McKinley. Carrying a 10- or 
12-pound silver salmon and, according 
to one report, a pair of sturdy 30-foot 
bamboo poles in case of another cre- 
vasse like the one on Mont Blanc, he 
climbed McKinley in eight days — with 0 
no relayed supplies. Three of the eight 
days he spent pinned down by a storm, 
without a tent. Uemura is believed to 
be the first successful soloist at Mount 
McKinley, as he was at Aconcagua. 

From the apex of North America, Ue- 
mura turned his attention south again, 
to Antarctica, with the idea of travers- 
ing that continent “in the company of 
nobody but dogs for the sleigh.” To get 
what he called a feel for the distance, 
he spent 52 days in the fall of 1971 trek- 
king 1,800 miles from one end of Japan 
to the other, a distance almost equaling 
the distance to be covered in Antarctica. 
It is a small project (seemingly impos- 
sible, but small) compared to Sir Vivi- 
an Fuchs' run across the continent in 
1957-58 for which, in addition to Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary's support unit, the Com- 
monwealth nations provided millions for 
all possible sea, air and ground help. “1 
know l will only look like a Don Qui- 
xote, doing it with nobody but dogs,” 
observed Uemura, but he intends to try 
it anyway. Why? “I would like to know 
the limits of human endurance — or the 
limits of my potential.” What if he fails? 
"Weil, I'm sure someone else will take 
a crack at it later." What if he dies on 
the proposed trip? "I'm not married and 
have not to worry about a wife.” 

None of this is satisfactory to his moth- 
er. In the course of his hike across Japan, 
Uemura dropped by the little town of 
Hidaka to visit his aging parents, and 
the following exchange took place. 

Mrs. Uemura: “What are you doing 
now?” 

Naomi Uemura: “Walking across the 
country.” 

Mrs. Uemura: “What for?” 

Naomi Uemura: “It would take too 
much time for me to explain.” 

Mrs. Uemura: “For God's sake why 
don’t you marry and settle down like a 
normal Japanese instead of endlessly 
fooling around!” 

Respect for the advice of one's elders is 
not what it used to be, even in Japan. Na- 
omi Uemura is presently on his way to 
Greenland to spend six months learning 
dogsledding from the Eskimos. «nd 
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THIS PARTY WAS MADE 
POSSIBLE BY CUIB COCKTAILS 


Have yourself a party with these fresh 
tasting, ready-made drinks. 

Hardstuff. Daiquiris. Whiskey Sours 
Martinis, and more. 

All ready when you are. 

Club Cocktails. 

We make the drinks, you make the party. 





. . . until Ken Ro sew all, a muscleless marvel 
of 37, grabs a racket. Then he carves up 
people by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 

T hey will tell the story in Australia forever — in- 
deed, it seems forever already — about how Ken 
Rosewall learned his tennis by practicing endless 
hours on the clay courts of a working-class neigh- 
borhood of Sydney. Less widely appreciated are the 
lessons he received in a six-story building containing 
no tennis facilities at all. The building, an exhausted, 
peeling relic on the edge of Sydney’s main commercial 
district, houses the Metropolitan Business College, where 
Rosewall studied accounting as a teen-ager. That was 
back before either John Alexander or Phil Dent, a cou- 
ple of the young bulls he regularly dispatches on the 
pro tennis circuit, were born. 

Rosewall’s failure to become an accountant is ac- 
cepted calmly in the halls of Metropolitan Business 
College. “Ken used to bring his racket to class,” a 
school official relates over the chatter of aspiring ste- 
nographers in thigh-high skirts. “He was always on his 
way to play tennis.” Yet the people at Metropolitan 
should be consoled that Rosewall could pass for an ac- 
countant today almost anywhere. His manner is cor- 
rect, his personal habits are governed by honesty and 
thrift, and his clothes, in contrast to the sunburst hues 
that predominate in tennis, run toward prudent grays 
and blacks. Because he further lacks what anybody 
would call a commanding presence, he has occasionally 
had to talk his way into dressing rooms by assuring 
the guards, “My name is Rosewall — I’m one of the 
tennis players.” 

He deserves better . It is not simply that Rosewall 
has lasted at the very top of tennis for two decades, 
nor even that he ranks as the current world champion 
by reason of his victory last November in the 32-man 

continued 
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World Championship of Tennis tour- 
nament — a title he will be defending next 
week in Dallas. It is that he has done 
these things, and gone from child prod- 
igy to geriatric phenomenon, without 
losing either his schoolboy air or the 
quiet authority he has always exerted 
on the tennis court. While this author- 
ity will never be distilled into The Wit 
and Wisdom of Ken Rosewall, it was at 
bottom a truthful reply when, asked how 
he has changed over the years, he re- 
cently deadpanned, “I’m just a little 
heavier in the wallet.” 

So slight of build that he is ironically 
nicknamed Muscles, Rosewall stands, in 
a further irony, as one of nature’s in- 
destructibles. Having performed in his 
share of lonely, dimly lighted arenas dur- 
ing the early years, having survived the 
sport’s recurring political wars and hav- 
ing suffered the scourge of Rod Laver’s 
deadly top spin, he has finally made his 
way, a tired warrior of 37, into the sun- 
light. One can almost hear the trumpets 
blare. Reflecting in part the impact of 
the riches of WCT boss Lamar Hunt, 
Rosewall's winnings last year amounted 
to more than SI 37.000. That was a dis- 
tant second to Laver's positively inde- 
cent S290,000, yet the significance of the 
SI 37,000 figure does not escape Ernie 
Christensen, longtime tennis writer of 
the Sydney Sun. “One-thirty-seven,” 
Christensen observes. “That’s 100 plus 
his age— it’s just like a blood pressure 
measurement.” 

To ever arrive at six digits, Rosewall, 
the ex-accounting major, had to make 
a bookkeeping operation out of life it- 
self. Not quite 5' 7", he canceled this 
debit by learning to hit a tennis ball 
with decimal-point precision. As the 
years accumulated, he balanced the 
books by practicing moderation, espe- 
cially in assaying his own place in the cos- 
mic scheme of things. Awarded the Order 
of the British Empire last summer, Rose- 
wall thought enough of the honor to 
drive his wife Wilma and their two boys 
over to Government House in Sydney 
and proudly join other recipients at the 
ceremony. But he was embarrassed, too. 
“There were a lot of older, unmarried 
women there — 75 or 80 years old — who 
had given their lives to charities and 
other worthy causes," he said afterward. 
"It was sad. I wondered what I was 
doing there.” 
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Equally restrained and level-headed 
about his own physical well-being, Rose- 
wall keeps himself coiled in a state of 
constant watchfulness. He watches his 
weight, which has varied in a decade 
little more than a scoop of ice cream 
either side of 142 pounds. He watches 
his sleep, aided by the capacity to 
curl up mouselike in a jetliner and 
doze off even before it leaves the run- 
way. He watches his vitamins, eating 
great heapings of Kellogg’s Product 
19. “Maybe I’m being led along by 
the advertising, but they say it’s better 
for you," he explains. Confronting the 
mirror in the morning, he watches, help- 
lessly, for any new strands of gray 
that may have found their way into 
his sleek black hair overnight. 

Something else Ken Rosewall watches 
are his investments, this with a shrewd- 
ness not seen in tennis since Frank Sedg- 
man got Australian schoolchildren to 
drink more milk by selling their mums 
chocolate-flavored straws. From his 


home in Sydney, Rosewall is forever fly- 
ing up to Brisbane on some land deal 
or down to Canberra for a tennis clinic 
on behalf of British Petroleum, which 
employs him as "professional adviser.” 
For matches in Australia, he religiously 
competes with a Ken Rosewall-model 
wooden racket made by Slazengers, the 
sporting-goods firm he has been affiliated 
with for 20 years. Everywhere else he 
wouldn’t be caught dead without a Ken 
Rosewall-model metal job by Seamless. 
He also endorses Revere sportswear and 
lends his name to John Gardiner's ten- 
nis ranch in Arizona. 

In attending to these far-flung ven- 
tures, Rosewall shuns the business 
agents — and their fees — without whom 
other athletes of equal prominence would 
never sign an autograph, much less a 
contract. “Maybe I'm wrong, but I 
feel I can work things out myself,” he 
says. His confidence is shared by friends. 
“When you hear Muscles has invested 
in something, you can invest in it, 
too, without question,” says Fred Stolle, 
his doubles partner and countryman. 






“You know he’s already asked all the 
questions.” 

Stolle and others who know Rosewall 
find it convenient to speak of him in 
terms of the many things — extravagant, 
flamboyant, devil-may-care — he is not. 
Rosewall himself says, “1 try not to over- 
do anything. 1 try to keep fit and not 
hurt myself.” Discipline and denial show 
in his face, too, the skin drawn severely 
over bones that seem about to break 
through. It is a heavy-lidded, darkly 
handsome face with a narrow railing for 
a nose, but very occasionally, as when 
some silliness tickles him, it can form a 
wide, delighted smile. 

Peel away the layers of what Rose- 
wall is not, get to the core, and one 
ends up sharing the conclusion of Ar- 
thur Huxley, a Slazengers official and 
close friend of Rosewall’s for 20 years, 
that “Ken’s just a very decent little 
bloke.” In the starched and sometimes 
bloodless world of tennis, Rosewall's so- 
briety makes him seem at home, yet there 
is a gentleness about him that at times 
seems oddly out of place. There was 


the moment when a ball boy fainted at 
courtside as Rosewall was beating Ar- 
thur Ashe in the semifinals of the WCT 
tournament last February in Philadel- 
phia. A worried hush fell over the crowd, 
but the silence was quickly broken by a 
call over the public-address system by 
the umpire. He was calling not for a doc- 
tor — but for another ball boy. 

The umpire next ordered Ashe and 
Rosewall, who had interrupted their 
match to lend a hand with the stricken 
boy, to resume play. Rosewall lingered 
near the youngster, who was still on the 
ground at courtside. "Let’s play, Mr. 
Rosewall,” the umpire said sharply. Af- 
terward, restrained as always, Rosewall 
would not be drawn into criticizing the 
umpire’s callousness, but neither would 
he defend it. “I just wanted to see how 
the little fellow was,” he said, ending 
the discussion. 

None of this necessarily makes Rose- 
wall the brand favored by famous Hol- 
lywood stars, who prefer their tennis 
players colorful, dashing and, wherever 
it can be arranged, named Pancho. But 


he is not without his fanciers, either. Pint- 
sized players, the ones who have trou- 
ble lifting a racket or peeking over a 
net, find his giant-killing ways utterly 
inspiring. He also enjoys the affections 
of his fellow Australians, a geograph- 
ically isolated lot unhappy over the ten- 
dency of homegrown celebrities to live 
elsewhere. Among Australian tennis 
players. Rod Laver has moved to the 
U.S., and Roy Emerson and John New- 
combe, too, but nationalistic pangs are 
soothed by the fact that Ken Rosewall 
goes on making his home in Sydney. 

Another group of Rosewall admirers 
are his rivals on the pro tour, including 
so improbable a kindred spirit as Jeff Bo- 
rowiak, a WCT newcomer who sports 
a headband and majored in music at 
UCLA. Getting Rosewall’s ear at court- 
side during an idle moment at a WCT 
tournament last fall in Cologne, West 
Germany, Borowiak launched into a line 
of thought that had been germinating 
beneath the headband for some time. 
“Did you realize there’s a balance to 
your game also found in Bach?” continued 
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he enthused as Rosewall listened polite- 
ly. “You both have symmetry, perfect 
control. You’re not showy like one of 
the romantic composers, like Liszt, but 
your game builds to a peak — to a whirl- 
wind of perfection. Like Bach, in other 
words.” 

Rosewall has lately taken to traveling 
with a cassette player and a good se- 
lection of Andy Williams tapes, a far dif- 
ferent fare from the hard rock and cool 
jazz that issue from the tape decks of Ar- 
thur Ashe and Bob Lutz, two of Bo- 
rowiak's friends on the tour. Listening 
to Borowiak in Cologne, Rosewall 
thanked him for the apparent compli- 
ment but admitted, “1 don’t know too 
much about music.” Borowiak has since 
expounded to others on the theme, and 
Rosewall, reacting as though he and 
Bach had been linked romantically, de- 
nies all. "I'm not sure what he's getting 
at.” he says. 

There is also respect for Rosewall 
among the other Australian players, who 
spend hours over late-night beers in his 
absence (“We never sec Muscles after 
dark,” John Newcombcsays), marveling 
over the hows and whys of his longev- 
ity. There is much to marvel over. It is 
true that Pancho Segura was still active 
in his mid-40s, that the other Pancho — 
Gonzalez — pulled some big upsets two 
years ago when he was 40, and that 
Alex Olmcdo and Roy Emerson, 36 
and 35, are still around today. But Rose- 
wall, at 37, is not only still around, he 
is still w inning big, including about 80' „ 
of his WCT matches. 

The only rival on the circuit safely 
ahead of Rosewall at the moment is La- 
ver, whose own advancing years — he was 
33 last August — enable one to under- 
stand why help-wanted ads are always 
calling for men of experience. Rested 
and confident after some shaky moments 
toward the end of 1971, Laver won this 
year’s first three WCT tournaments, de- 
feating Rosewall in the finals of two of 
them. But none of this compensated for 
Rosewall’s four-set victory over Laver 
for the WCT championship in Novem- 
ber, which carried a payoff of S50.000, 
the biggest in tennis history. The rea- 
son he has to defend the title so soon, 
after only a six-month reign, is that the 
WCT, tailoring its season to TV, is cur- 
rently switching from a latc-fall to a latc- 
spring windup. 
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Laver should pocket the S50.000 this 
time, but never count out Rosewall when 
the stakes arc high. Besides his triumph 
in last year’s WCT showdown, he has 
done well in the four championships — 
of Australia, France, Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills — that make up the game’s 
Grand Slam. Of the last six such events, 
Rosewall has entered four and w on three: 
he won at Forest Hills in 1970, then 
took the Australian championship in 
both 1971 and 1972, the latter victory 
coming in straight sets in January over 
36-year-old Mai Anderson, another sur- 
vivor of an earlier, brighter day in Aus- 
tralian tennis. The excursion into nos- 
talgia drew a sellout crowd of 10,000 in 
Melbourne’s Kooyong Stadium, a turn- 
out so unexpectedly big that Rosewall 
needed a police escort to get his car 
through the snarled traffic in time for 
the match. 

Rosewall is determined to savor these 
and other triumphs — he also won last 
year's South African Open and the U.S. 
pro title at Brookline, Mass. — as long 
as he can. “Sometimes I feel like I’m 
21 again," he says at one moment. “My 
reflexes are good. I’m good menially and 
physically. 1 don’t see why 1 can’t go 
on winning my share of matches.” At 
another time, though, he sounds less 
hopeful. “The younger players have 
more room for improvement than I do. 
All I'm doing is postponing the inevi- 
table. This year may be my final fling — 
my swan song.” 

It has been suggested in the genial 
surroundings of the Mad Corner, the 
Sydney pub where Rosewall occasionally 
stops by for one or two — but never 
three — dinner ales, that he is playing 
the best tennis of his life. But it has al- 
ways seemed inappropriate to use the 
word “best" on Rosewall without some- 
how qualifying it. As a youngster, he 
was touted as having “the best back- 
hand since Don Budge,” a phrase still 
heard today even though his backhand 
has long since surpassed Budge’s. Oth- 
ers are fated to be best in this world, 
not the Ken Roscwalls. He lived in 
the shadow of Lew Hoad as an am- 
ateur, of Pancho Gonzalez in his early 
days as a pro and of Laver in times 
more recent. For three or four years 
in the early ’60s, Rosewall was indeed 


the world’s ranking tennis player, but 
w-ho knew it? Those were the lean 
years when the tennis circuit played 
to crowds like the 80 souls who turned 
out one day to watch Rosewall and 
his fellow pros perform in the Australian 
cow town of Cloncurry. 

No. Rosewall will not be remembered 
as the best. He will be remembered main- 
ly as the fellow who defied time and 
space — by taking up so much of the 
one and so little of the other. In 1953, 
only 18, he became the youngest play- 
er ever to win the Australian cham- 
pionship. This year’s Australian victory, 
his fourth in that event, came 19 
years later. It was almost as long be- 
tween his first French title, also in 1953 — 
again he was the youngest champion 
ever — and his second in 1968. His vic- 
tory two years ago at Forest Hills oc- 
curred 14 years after he had previously 
won that championship. 

The one prestige tournament missing 
from the list is Wimbledon. The record 
shows that he lost in the finals three 
times, twice before turning pro in 1956 
and then, after being shut out of the 
event until the arrival of open tennis a 
dozen years later, to Ncwcombe in 1970. 
The record fails to show that Rosewall 
suffers from hay fever and that the con- 
dition has always bothered him in the 
pastoral setting of Wimbledon. Last year 
for the first time he tried cortisone for 
relief. He defeated Cliff Richey in the 
quarterfinals in as dramatic a come- 
from-behind affair as Wimbledon has 
seen, and then, drained by that four- 
hour ordeal, lost to Ncwcombe in 
straight sets the next day. 

Friends suggest that Rosewall might 
have won at Wimbledon in recent years 
had he foregone the doubles competition 
there and conserved himself during the 
grueling week. Rosewall mulls over this 
possibility with his usual caution. "I’m 
not saying 1 would have won," he de- 
clares at last, "but maybe I could have 
stood the pace a little better." 

Whether Rosewall gets another shot 
at Wimbledon is in doubt because of 
the recent ban against contract pros by 
the International Lawn Tennis Feder- 
ation. Rejecting any talk of a Wimbledon 
jinx, he says, “Maybe I’ve put too much 
Pressure on myself there, but my record 
at Wimbledon is not too bad. 1 don t 
make a big thing out of it.” The Aus- 
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tralian press has called Rosewall “the 
best player never to have won Wim- 
bledon." but there's that word “best" 
again. Remember. Pancho Gonzalez has 
never won Wimbledon, either. 

One realm where Rosewall defers to 
nobody is his sheer proficiency as a shot- 
maker. and he is being merely factual 
when he says. “Probably the biggest 
reason I've lasted so long is that l 
learned the game the right way." Un- 
like Laver, who is also quiet and un- 
assuming but becomes all daring and 
flair the moment he steps onto a court 
(“The Rocket goes into a phone booth 
to change." says Marty Ricssen. an- 
other WCT performer). Rosewall’s game 
is an extension of his personality. He 
wins with steadiness and control, and 
without the smoldering serve ordinarily 
so essential to a secure livelihood in 
tennis. Interestingly. Rosewall's golf 
game reflects similar qualities: his drives, 
while never long, arc almost always 
straight down the fairway. 

Rosewall tries to compensate for his 
relatively anemic serve with accuracy, 
and he is so successful that Dinny Pails, 
a onetime rival on the pro tour, says. 
“He doesn't w in matches w ith his serve, 
but he doesn't lose any. cither." During 
the WCT title match in November. Rose- 
wall scored several points when his serve 
struck an uneven spot on thecourt. caus- 
ing Laver to hit the ball off the end of 
the racket. The area was about the size 
of a bowl from which Rosewall might 
eat his Kellogg's 19. He denies he was 
aiming for the spot, despite suggestions 
to that effect by a close friend. John Bar- 
rett. a former British Davis Cupper who 
covers tennis for London's Financial 
Times. “It was uncanny the way Ken 
was hitting that patch." Barrett says. 
"One couldn't help wondering." 

Though his backhand remains his 
most decisive stroke, the one he hits for 
winners. Rosewall's game admits to no 
real weakness. He backs up his service 
with a first volley conceded to be the 
strongest in the game, which often means 
that it merely takes him one more ex- 
change to win the point than if he had 
a cannonball serve. He also has one of 
the surest returns of service, deftly lay- 
ing the ball at the feet of onrushing op- 
ponents with the audacity of those little 
guys in old war movies who are always 
picking up live grenades and tossing them 
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back at the enemy. The neutralization 
of power is Rosewall's forte, and he 
achieves it by mixing his shots, keeping 
the other fellow off-balance until, final- 
ly. the poor devil is going in as many di- 
rections as he has feet. 

It is almost as if Rosewall, as he runs 
through another orderly sequence of 
clever dinks, sharply angled line ticklers 
and diabolically casual returns, is re- 
designing the playing surface, enlarging 
his opponent's court while narrowing 
his own. “He's a chess player on the 
court." says Cliff Sproule. Australia's 
Davis Cup selector in Rosewall's am- 
ateur days. “He seems to be thinking a 
few shots ahead." Dick Crealy. an Aus- 
tralian who had plenty of experience in 
losing to both before quitting the WCT 
tour this year, considers Rosewall more 
frustrating to play in many ways than 
Laver. “With Laver, you make your best 
shot and he'll knock it for a winner and 
do it with contempt," Crealy says. “With 
Rosewall. you think you're playing well 
but he seems to anticipate everything 
you do. And he never misses. He doesn't 
maul you the way Laver does. He just 
breaks your heart." 

Rosewall's play is characterized above 
all by an utter unwillingness to waste ef- 
fort. “He will seldom kill a shot if a qui- 
eter one will do." John Barrett observes. 
“He knows when a point is lost and 
doesn't spend energy unnecessarily." On 
the infrequent occasions when Rosewall 
loses his temper, he may drop his rack- 
et. but he does so oh-so-gcntly, as ifSIaz- 
engers and Seamless -wood in Australia, 
metal everywhere else were not busily 
at work to keep him endlessly supplied. 
Unhappy with his play, he assumes a 
hangdog look, one that Tony Trabcrt 
remembers well from their days as Da- 
vis Cup rivals. “Muscles starts moping 
around and the ladies all want to moth- 
er him." Trabcrt says. “Meanwhile, lie's 
cutting you to ribbons." 

There are only two areas of Rosewall's 
life where he is given to any excess - 
and they are in conflict. One is his con- 
tinual keenness for tennis, not only for 
playing the game but for watching it. 
too. Arriving for an early round WCT 
singles match last February in Toronto. 
Rosewall. learning he was loo early. sank 
into an empty scat to watch some dou- 


bles. Instantly absorbed, he propped his 
chin on a railing and began oohing and 
aahing with the crowd. Following one 
particularly good rally, he looked up. 
eyes glistening. "Hey, those arc good 
points." he said. He returned his chin 
to the railing. 

This enthusiasm for tennis is matched 
only by the zeal with which Rosewall. 
away as much as eight months of the 
year, plunges into the role of family man 
when he is at home in Sydney. He is mak- 
ing every effort to get home more often, 
one occasion being when he passed up 
Forest Hills last September, as did La- 
ver and other WCT stars, in what was 
widely assumed to be an informal boy- 
cott in the ongoing feud between the con- 
tract pros and the Lawn Tennis group. 
Resentment at Forest Hills was especially 
high toward Rosewall, since he was the 
defending champion, but he and the oth- 
ers have insisted all along that no boy- 
cott existed. While the feud no doubt 
made it easier for him to skip the tour- 
nament. it also happened that both of 
Rosewall's sons, 12-year-old Brett and 
10-ycar-old Glenn, were ill. He spent 
the week of the tournament with his fam- 
ily in Australia. 

A similar truancy occurred this past 
January when Rosewall notified WCT 
in Dallas that he would skip the open- 
ing tournament of the year in Richmond. 
This time it was his wife Wilma who 
was ill. “But you've got to be there." a 
WCT official. Don Mordccai, pleaded 
on the phone from Dallas. “Your pic- 
ture's on the program cover." 

"I can't make it, Don." came the re- 
ply. "Wilma's not that well." Rosewall's 
picture on the cover was probably a good 
thing, because it was all that Richmond 
ever saw of him. 

“If I have to make a choice. Wilma 
and the kiddies come first.” Rosewall 
says firmly. As family pressures increase, 
it is not inconceivable that Rosewall will 
eventually withdraw from WCT in or- 
der to play as an independent when 
and where he chooses. On tour, mean- 
while. lie sends Wilma roses even when 
it's not her birthday and writes at least 
four letters home a week, sometimes ad- 
dressing separate ones to Brett and 
Glenn, each of whom likes to receive 
his own mail. When he is in Australia, 
he happily keeps busy, as he did one Sun- 
day afternoon not long ago. with “fam- 
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ily-type things” at his home in the Syd- 
ney suburb of Pymble. 

The contemporary five-bedroom 
house, in a neighborhood popular with 
barristers and airline executives, occupies 
a rolling lawn not far from Barker Col- 
lege, the Anglican boys* school where 
Brett and Glenn play rugby, cricket 
and fair games of tennis. Among the 
family-type things Rosewall was re- 
ferring to on this particular day: Wilma 
added a few stitches to her knitting: 
Glenn beat his mother 21-15 at table 
tennis; Ken strung a rope from a tow- 
ering eucalyptus tree on the front lawn 
for the kids to climb; and everybody 
pitched in to barbecue steaks on the 
patio. After dinner Brett and Glenn 
played in the basement with their mod- 
el train, which loops past a homemade 
sign: ken rosewall. world cham- 
pion, PLAYS SLAZENGF.RS. 

Somewhere between the table tennis 
and the barbecued steaks, while Glenn 
was shinnying up the rope outside the 
picture window, Ken and Wilma took 
a moment to sit down in the living room. 
Wilma, a pleasant woman with the live- 
ly, full-faced good looks of a cheerleader, 
is a onetime junior player who met her 
husband at a tennis tournament when 
both were 13. They were married eight 
years later, a month before Ken turned 
pro. *‘l've been waiting for Ken to re- 
tire 15 years now." Wilma said. “My 
lady golfers and tennis friends tell me, 
‘Oh, you must be used to Ken being 
away.' But you never get used to it. Not 
if you care. They say, 'Well, it won't be 
long now.' " She rolled her eyes and 
glanced at her husband. 

The ball was in Ken's court. “It’s 
not often a man is lucky enough to do 
what he loves for so many years," he 
said. "I owe that to Wilma. She's been 
strong enough to take care of things in 
my absence. But the time is coming when 
I may have to put on the brakes, when 
maybe I won't be able to justify being 
on lour so long. The boys are getting 
older, and it's hard to concentrate on 
your game when you get bad news from 
home. We'll just have to play it by ear." 

"Play it by ear," Wilma repealed, 
laughing. "That's your favorite expres- 
sion. love." 

Family separations of the kind he has 
experienced more recently are something 
Rosewall never knew in his boyhood as 
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the only child of Bob Rosewall, a gro- 
cer, and his wife Vera. Ken’s mother 
died in 1966, and his father, now re- 
married, lives in retirement in the faint- 
ly old-world surroundings of Black 
Heath, a resort town in the Blue Moun- 
tains 70 miles west of Sydney. A jaunty 
little man with a shine on his shoes. 
Bob Rosewall remains close to his son. 
though he has not seen him play tennis 
since suffering a mild heart attack while 
also suffering through Ken's loss to La- 
ver in the Australian championships two 
years ago. He calls Ken's success “a 
dream fulfilled," and he is speaking not 
only as a proud father but also as the 
only tennis coach Ken Rosewall ever 
had. 

The elder Rosewall, a tennis buff 
who learned the game by poring over 
instructional manuals, owned a couple 
of clay courts that he rented out to sup- 
plement his income from the grocery 
store. The courts were behind the Rose- 
walls' small, red-brick house, set in a 
row of look-alike dwellings in the sub- 
urb of Rockdale. With his father as will- 
ing instructor. Ken took to the game 
with enthusiasm, neatly laying out all 
their tennis clothes the night before so 
that the two of them could get a 
jump on their early-morning practice. 
Father and son would awake at dawn, 
play for three hours before Ken's dad 
changed clothes, put on his apron and 
went to the store. 

Bob Rosewall quickly saw that his 
scrawny son would have to win with 
finesse rather than power. He drilled 
the boy for weeks in a given stroke be- 
fore he was satisfied enough to move 
on to the next one. As the two prac- 
ticed. there were moments of self-doubt 
for each. The father, concerned that the 
boy might do better under a professional, 
consulted a respected coach, who look 
one awed look at Ken's flawless strokes 
and sent them both on their way. For 
Ken. the moment of questioning came 
when he was eight and his dad deliv- 
ered an ultimatum. 

“I didn't want to push him any fur- 
ther unless I knew he was willing,” Bob 
Rosewall recalls. “I told him. *Ken, if 
you quit rugby and cricket and con- 
centrate exclusively on tennis, I think 
you have what it takes to be a cham- 


pion. Or you can be good at all sports 
but champion in none of them."’ He 
gave his son a week to choose, and the 
boy agonized for three days. “I can still 
see him coming into the living room," 
the father says. “He said, ‘Dad, I want 
to be a champion.’ '* 

Ken Rosewall speaks touchingly to- 
day of the “sacrifice of my parents,” 
but his father waves away such prattle 
to dwell instead on a regret that has 
tugged at him all these years. "I wish 
I'd worked more on his serve,” he says 
sadly. “But Ken had a good overhead 
smash, and I thought the serve would 
come naturally." Even with harder work, 
though, the father might have been dis- 
appointed, for Ken labors under the 
handicap of playing tennis right-hand- 
ed while doing almost everything else, 
including throwing a ball, with his left. 
The serve being the tennis stroke clos- 
est to the throwing action, he fails to 
get the wrist snap that southpaw Laver, 
barely an inch taller and 10 pounds heav- 
ier. gets on his ripping service. 

Despite his feather-duster serve. Rose- 
wall's ground strokes were artful enough 
that the Metropolitan Business College, 
which he attended for 18 months in all, 
never had a chance. Even before he en- 
rolled at Metropolitan at 15, he was 
being touted as a certain champion. The 
fact that his childhood rival. Lew Hoad, 
also from Sydney and three weeks his 
junior, was receiving the same billing, 
simply made the future that much bright- 
er for Australian tennis. As partners, 
Hoad and Rosewall wound up winning 
three legs of the Grand Slam in doubles 
in both 1953 and 1956 and powering Aus- 
tralia to Davis Cup triumphs over the 
U.S. in three out of four years. As op- 
ponents, they took turns beating each 
other, most notably when Hoad stood 
on the verge of a singles Slam in 1956 
only to lose to Rosewall in the finals at 
Forest Hills. 

Considering that they were sometimes 
called the Tennis Twins, the two could 
scarcely have been more different. Hoad 
had the rugged blond looks of a beach- 
boy. Rosewall the small, swarthy ap- 
pearance of a Panamanian jockey. 
Hoad's style on the court was big and 
booming, Rosewall'sall pit and pat. Lew 
was outgoing, Kenny withdrawn. Ken 
worked for Slazcngers, Lew for Dunlop, 
a competitor at the time although the 

coniinutd 
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ft has a liberated attitude. 

If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 
a myth. Because I. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 

(6 Proot Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
© I. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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We build three different wagons 
exacdy the same way. 

With plenty of room. 


Town & Country 


You see, we know everyone buys a wagon for the 
same basic reason. Room. 

That's why every one of these wagons has room 
enough for X x 8' plywood sheets laid flat, with the 
tailgate closed. 

And it’s easy to use that huge cargo space because 
every one of these wagons comes with a 3-way tailgate. 
It opens down for things. Out for people. It even opens 
out with the glass up. 

All these wagons offer 3-scat models too. In 
case you want to use that extra room for people 
instead of cargo. 

And these wagons all offer an integrated air 
deflector to help keep dust off the rear window. 

Then, if our wagons arc so much alike, why do 
we build three different wagons? 

Well, while everyone has the same needs in a 
wagon, not everyone has the same wants in a wagon. 


So we build a Satellite wagon. A Fury wagon. 
And a Chrysler wagon. 

Our mid-size Satellite wagon gives you plenty of 
room for knees and elbows. And a very comfortable 
interior. 

If you want even more elbow room, look into 
our full-size Fury. Fury also has a power-operated 
tailgate window, standard. Satellite’s is optional. 

The Chrysler Town & Country is very simply 
one of the most luxurious wagons you can buy. It 
comes with simulated wood-grain applique on the 
body sides. Deep loop-pile carpeting covers not only 
the floor, but the cargo area as well. There's a plush 
all-vinyl bench seat with a fold-down cen- 
ter armrest. And a big 400 cubic inch V-8. 

But whatever Chrysler-Plymouth |( hkvmi;k| 
wagon you get, you can be sure you're 
getting all the utility you need in a wagon 


Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 





Wild if e. 


from being 
cancelled out. 


Introducing the new Vanishing Wildlife checking ac- 
count from National Boulevard Bank. Each check 
has a beautiful color illustration of one of our en- 
dangered species. 

For every Vanishing Wildlife check you write, we 
will make a donation on behalf of the Illinois Wildlife 
Federation to the National Wildlife Federation, an 
organization dedicated to the preservation of wildlife. 

You'll be helping a worthy cause while you enjoy 
all the advantages of a checking account. It helps 
you keep your budget in order by giving you an ac- 
curate record of where your money goes, 
and how much. When tax time comes, 
you'll have the facts (and proof) you 
need for things like medical deduc- 
tions. You can simplify saving by ar- 
ranging for automatic transfer from 
your checking account to your savings 
account. Further, your checking is 
free when you keep your mini- 
mum daily balance at $200 
or more. 

Open your Vanishing 
Wildlife checking account 
today. Call, visit, or write a 
Personal Banking Officer at 
National Boulevard— the only 
bank to offer this unique plan. You’ll 
be helping the balance of nature 
while you balance your budget. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO 

400-410 N. Michigan Ave- • 237 E. Grand Ave. 
Phone 467-4100 Member FDIC 
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Smog. 

Pollution. 

Tb top it all off, 

the laundry starched your shorts. 


Black Russian. 
Because you deserve 
something nice. 


Such a simple pleasure, requiring only an ounce of 
Kahlua to two ounces of vodka on the rocks. Enjoy, 
you deserve it. 

If you'd like a little more help from your friends, 
send for the Kahlua recipe book. It’s on the house. 


Coffee Liqueur 
from 

Sunny Mexico 


53 Proof, Jules Berman & Assoc . 116 No. Robertson Blvil., Los Angeles. Calif 90048 


The pre-Columbian figure i» Irom die fumed kdilu. collection. 


two firms have since merged. There is 
something else that set them apart: it 
was Rosewall who lasted. Although 
Hoad was considered the better prospect 
because of his big serve-and- volley game, 
he was slowed by injuries soon after turn- 
ing pro in 1957 and has been in semi- 
retirement for the past six years. 

Rosewall joined Jack Kramer's barn- 
storming pro troupe a few months be- 
fore Hoad signed up, and Ken took his 
lumps at first from Pancho Gon/alcz. 
But he improved quickly, both by sharp- 
ening his serve and by augmenting his 
superb baseline play with more aggres- 
siveness at the net. Ironically, while many 
of the game's big hitters were busily dam- 
aging their back muscles or wrenching 
their elbows, Rosewall's measured style, 
involving less wear and tear, was prob- 
ably prolonging his career. Touch wood 
(metal everywhere except Australia), but 
he has seldom suffered so much as a blis- 
ter in tennis. Besides his hay fever, Rose- 
wall used to be bothered by a form of 
eczema that caused bad rashes. The con- 
dition has all but cleared up, leading 
his rivals on the WC'T tour to wonder 
if Rosewall has been consorting with 
the devil. 

Another reason for such speculation 
is that three years ago Rosewall was as- 
sumed by many to have reached the end 
of the line. After open tennis arrived in 
1968, he briefly played with inspiration, 
winning the very first open tournament, 
the British hard-court championships at 
Bournemouth, and followed by taking 
the French Open. too. Then he went 
into decline. Not only was Laver beat- 
ing him — Laver, warming up for his Slam 
in 1969, was beating everybody — but so 
were some of the gifted upstarts, mere 
babes like Arthur Ashe, John Newcombe 
and Tony Roche, who had arrived all 
at once on the scene. 

Although Laver was the ranking pro, 
it was Rosewall the newcomers were 
chiefly gunning for. "Some of us had 
played Laver when he was an amateur," 
Newcombe explains. "So we knew about 
him. But Muscles was new to us. It must 
have been tough on him. All of us were 
out to get him, and he had to learn 
how to play each of us one by one." 
For Rosewall, the low point came at 
Wimbledon in 1969 when, suffering as 
usual from hay fever, he lost in an early 
round to Bob Lutz, another of the tal- 


Decent Bloke 

continued 


ented youngsters then emerging. "I was 
a little discouraged," Rosewall admits 
today. "Then I realized it was a mental 
thing. I knew I had no need to be ner- 
vous playing those guys. After all, I had 
already made my mark." He realized, 
in other words, that they were the ones 
who should be nervous. 

Just as he had learned to live with 
the younger players, so Rosewall shrugs 
off the old jokes that are still tirelessly 
told about him. the gist being that he 
not only has short arms but deep pock- 
ets as well. There was the time when Pan- 
cho Segura, asked for his greatest thrill 
in tennis, convulsed everybody by say- 
ing it was the day Rosewall picked up 
the check. The other players from Aus- 
tralia, where buying a round of drinks 
is called a "shout,” spread the word 
that "Muscles wouldn’t shout if a shark 
bit him.” And when the pro tennis play- 
ers organized into an association in the 
early ’60s, they carried the whole busi- 
ness to the point of unanimously elect- 
ing Rosewall their treasurer. 

The jokes persist to this day, and Rose- 
wall gamely endures them. Entering the 
dressing room in the Philadelphia Spec- 
trum, Tony Trabcrt spied his old rival 
and cried, "Hey, look at Muscles. He 
gets out his checkbook even before he 
puts on his shoes.” Rosewall, clad only 
in trousers, had been arranging some 
things in his locker and, indeed, was 
holding a checkbook. He joined Trabert 
in laughter, then turned to a sportswriter 
who was present. “You weren t sup- 
posed to hear that." he said with mock 
severity. 

It would have been too much to ex- 
pect Rosewall, so economical in size and 
frugal in manner, to be any sort of free 
spender. "I come from an ordinary, 
hard-working middle-class family," 
Rosewall says. "I was taught to be 
thrifty." Yet even those who perpetuate 
the old jokes admit, when pressed, that 
Rosewall reaches for his share of checks. 
Tony Trabert was not present, but there 
was another revealing moment in Phil- 
adelphia, this one during a buffet din- 
ner in the Blue Line, the Spectrum's 
private restaurant. 

The tennis players were invited to the 
buffet as guests of the tournament spon- 
sors, but Rosewall had neglected to pick 


up the necessary ticket. When the wait- 
ress came by to collect, he might have 
said, as if he were talking his way past 
another of those dressing-room guards, 
"My name is Rosewall — I’m one of the 
tennis players." He might at least have 
tried to rustic up a free ticket. Instead, 
without fuss, Rosewall pressed a S10 bill 
in the waitress’ hand. “Is that enough?" 
he quietly asked. It was only by chance 
that a tournament official noticed and 
intervened to get back the SIO. 

To those impressed by grand gestures 
and lots of noise, Rosewall will never 
measure up. Being a very decent little 
bloke, he remained stoically in character 
even during the adversity that dogged 
him after he lost to Laver in the finals 
in Philadelphia in February and set out 
for Toronto. Owing to bad weather and 
labor disputes, flights to Canada were 
being canceled left and right. Detouring 
to New York, Rosewall was stranded 
at Kennedy Airport. He arranged to 
spend the night at a friend's apartment 
in Manhattan, only to be kept awake 
till all hours by a crying baby. 

It took 20 weary hours for Rosewall 
to reach Toronto. At one point in this 
ordeal, he had admitted to being "a lit- 
tle tired." At another, referring to all 
the plane cancellations, he had said, "I 
reckon that’s what happens when you 
travel." There had been one other com- 
plaint, if you could call it that, at the 
very start of this journey, as Rosewall 
left the Spectrum bound for the Phil- 
adelphia airport. He rode in silence, no 
doubt replaying the finals in his mind. 
He had won the first set 6-4 and then, 
the victim of a couple of bad calls and 
some relentless shotmaking by Laver, 
lost the next three sets, each by 6-2 scores. 

A letter to Wilma, ready for mailing, 
was in the pocket of his black raincoat. 
Rosewall gazed out the w indow at a junk- 
yard piled high with pretzelcd cars, his 
face tightening in frustration. It was the 
look people get when they are about to 
scream, surely a forgivable thing to do 
when you are 37 years old, your family 
is 10,000 miles away and you may well 
have to play Rod Laver again next week. 
But Rosewall didn't scream. He did say 
something, but it was under his breath. 
It was a single word, uttered behind 
clenched teeth, in a guttural whisper. 
You had to strain to hear it. 

"Blast." end 




Converse offers you 
the Lou Brock Player Hand the chance 
to go to baseball camp. 


Win 2 free weeks at a sports camp of 
your choice (basketball, baseball, 
tennis, etc.) or lessons from a local pro. 


contest. Since we don't sell Converse to 
every store, call this number for the 
name of your nearest dealer: 



Lou Brock designed "the closest thing to 
spikes” - a great baseball shoe that's a 
sneaker, too, with new lateral traction for 
better base running arid fielding. 

Try the Player LT at your Converse deal- 
er's where you can get full details on our 


Call Toll Free: 800-243-6000’ 
anytime. Dial as you normally 
dial long distance. 


★converse 


Selected by the 
U.S. Olympic Committee 
for 20 U.S. teams at the 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week April 18-24 


■ASKETBALL NBA: LOS ANGELES defeated Mil- 
waukee 115-90 and 104-100 io win the Western Con- 
ference playoff finals four games to two. while NtW 
YORK took the Eastern finals four games to one, 
beating Boston 1 16 98 and 1 1 1-103 after dropping 
the third game 1 15-109 (page 26). 

ABA: Defending champion Utah defeated Indiana 
1 17-109 io take a 2-0 lead in the Western Division 
playoff finals. Then, led by Roger Broun, uho to- 
taled 37 points, the Pacers beat the Stars 1 16-1 1 1 
and 118-108 to tic the series at tuo games apiece. 
In the mcantim.-. VIRGINIA, which led New York 
tuo games to zero in the Eastern finals, impa- 
tiently waited nine days for the series to resume at 
Long Island's Nassau Coliseum (»n ice show was 
playing on center court), giving the Nets' injured 
stars plenty of time to get well. 


golf HOBBY MITCHELL sank a 25-fool birdie 
pull on the first hole of a sudden-death playoff to 
defeat Jack Nicklaus by one stroke in the $165,000 
Tournament of Champions in Rancho La Costa, 
Calif, (page 74). 


BOB SHAW gained his first PGA to 
when he shot a final-round 68 for a 2' 
win the S75.000 Tallahassee Open by V 
over rookie Leonard Thompson. 


handball -I RED LEW IS of Miami Beach gained 
the U.S. Handball Association four-wall champi- 
onship when heedged Terry Muck of St. Paul 21- 17, 
21-19 in the finals in Seattle. Lewis had beaten de- 
fending champion Paul Haber of Chicago 21-9, 
4-21, 21-13 in the semifinals. 


Mrs. John D. Hannum's 1 1 -year-old marc. OUR 
IVORY TOWER, ridden by the owner's son Bum. 
won her second point-to-point race, the 70th run- 
ning of the three-mile, 18-fence Grand National 
Steeplechase in Butler, Nld. by a length over Verbier. 

lacrosse Undefeated JOHNS HOPKINS won 
its eighth straight, walloping Army 13-5 as Al- 
tackman Jack Thomas scored two goals and had 

and 32 assists, tops in the nation ( page 22). Dave 
Bayly, with four goals and three assists, and Nick 
Sntilari. who scored three goals, led NAN Y to a 
12-10 victory over Virginia. 

Agnes Bivler and Jackie Pitts scored four goals 
apiece to lead the U.S. women's team to a 14-6 
win over the Australian National women's touring 
team in a match played in Greenwich, Conn. 

MOTOR SPORTS— RICHARD PETTY averaged 
86.381 niph in his Plymouth to win the NASCAR 
Gwyn Staley Memorial 400 in North Wilkesboro. 
N.C. by two seconds over Bobby Allison in a Chev- 
rolet. 

GARY BETTENHAUSEN. driving a McLaren, 
gamed the lead in the USAC point standings 
when he averaged a record 146.21 1 mph to lake the 
Trenton (N.J.) 200 by lour laps over Roger 
McCluskcy. 

rowing I’ENN’s heavyweight eight won the Childs 
Cup Regatta on Lake Carnegie near Princeton. 
N.J. for the seventh straight year, defeating Prince- 
ton by half a length. 


HOCKEY — While New York humiliated Chicago in 
the Stanley Cup playoffs, sweeping four straight 
games (page 24). Boston toyed with St. Louis, crush- 
ing the Blues 6-1 on 1 red Stanfield s hat trick. 
10-2 with a live-goal third period as Johnny Bucyk 
scored a hat trick and 7-2 to take a 3-0 lead in 
their playoff' series. 

Undefeated CZECHOSLOVAKIA edged Russia 
3-2 in Prague to win the world amateur title with 
19 points. The U.S.S.R.. which had won nine con- 

points behind the Czechs. 


HORSE RACING— UPPER CASE ($6) won the 
SI 18.400 Wood Memorial ill Aqueduct by 1 1/2 
lengths over True Knight, while QUAl K IS6.20I, 
ridden by Bill Shoemaker, look the $100,000 Cal- 
ifornian Derby at Golden Gate fields by two lengths 
over Kentuckian < page6S ). 


TENNIS— Australia's KEN ROSEWALL (page SO) 
defeated Cliff Richey 2 6, 6 2, 6-2 in the finals of 
the World Championship of Tennis North Caro- 
lina National Hank Teams Classic in Charlotte to 
gain the $10,000 first prize. Richey, playing in his 
first WCT tournament, collected S5.000. 


track A field— World-record holder JIM R YE N 
went under four minutes for the 29th time in his 
career when he won the Glenn Cunningham Mile 
at the Kansas Relass in Lawrence in 3:57.1. lorn 
Von Ruden finished second in 3:57.9, followed by 
Larry Rose in 3:59.6. "Things went downhill for 
me after I beat Kip Kemo last winter.” s.ud Ryun, 
"and it was good to turn them around." AL FEUR- 
BACH broke Randy Matson's meet record with a 
69’ I ‘ shotput us Matson finished second at 68' 3!4*. 
while HLRB WASHING ION look Hie open 100- 
yard dash in 9.2. 


The champion 2-vcar-old filly of 1971. NUM- 
HI RED ACCOUNT l$2.20). making her first start 
of the vear. won the S27.450 Prioress Stakes at Aq- 
ueduct' by 2‘/4 lengths over Mindy Malone. 


OLAVT SUOMALAI NLN. a 25-year-old engineer- 
ing student from Finland, became the 25th foreign 
runner in 27 years 10 win the Boston Marathon 


from Hopkinton to Bos 1 
39 seconds. Bruce Morn 
who came in sixth, was 


the finish line. 


Jf Rochcsi'er n1 Minn < ; 
st American to cross 
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basketball coach, replacing I d Ashnault. who quit 
to lead William & Mars. In another switch. BOB 
DANIELS. 36. left Kentucky Wesleyan alter live 
seasons ( 1 10-36) to coach Marshall, which lost Carl 
Tacy to Wake Forest a week earlier. 

JUMPED: From coaching the Dallas Chaparrals 
to coaching the Seattle SupcrSonics. TOM NIS- 
SALKF., 37, who was voted ABA Coach of the 
Year lor leading the Chaps to a 42-42 record in 
Ins first season with the team. Nissalke replaces 
Lenny Wilkens. who led the Somes as a player 
coach the last three seasons. 


NAMED: Denver Rocket Guard LARRY 
BROWN. 31. who averaged 9.07 points and 7.2 
assists last season, as coach of the Carolina Cou- 
gars. succccdingTom Mcschery, who resigned a week 


NAMED: As Rookie of the Year in the NBA, 
Forward SIDNEY WICKS. 22. of the Pori- 
land Trail Blazers. Wicks, who scored 2.009 
points, averaged 24.5 (12th in the league) and 
1 1.5 rebounds a game. "I'd rather guard any other 
forward in the league than Sidney," said the 76crs' 
Bill Bridges. "He's the quickest forward in the 
game and he can shoot from outside." Center K.i- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar of the Milwaukee Bucks, who 
led the league in scoring having averaged 34.8 
points per game, had earlier been voted the NBA s 
Most Valuable Player for the second straight 


NAMED: As Rookie or the Year in the ABA. Cen- 
ter ARTIS GILMORE. 23. of the Kentucky Col- 
onels. Gilmore, who had been voted the league's 
Most Valuable Playvr two weeks earlier, led the 
ABA in rebounds with a 17.8 average, set a league 
record for field goal percentage (.598) and aver- 
aged 23.8 points a game. 

RESIGNED: As basketball coach at Georgia State. 
ROGER MeDOWLLL. 26. alter a 5-19 record 
in his first season with the Panthers. 

DIED Missouri Athletic Director WILBUR 
(Sparky) ST ALCUP. 62; of an apparent heart at- 
tack; in Columbia. Mo. In his 16 seasons as the Ti- 
gers' basketball coach (1946-62). Sialcup's teams 
compiled a 195-179 record. 

DIED: BILLY BURKE. 69. who won a two-day. 72- 
hole pluyofT for the 1931 U.S. Open title hy one 
stroke over George Von Llm; in Clearwater. Fla. 


CREDITS 

20 -(rad Koplon-ftlotk S'd. 22 -lone Wwoil: 
25-Vel DiGiocomo. 26 .Jo"" 0. Hanlon. 40 -fren- 
co Imi Preii Astocono' 42 G. S>oahicyiv-l(Cl 
45 -Franco l Ini 56-AP. uPl 77 -Naomi Uemv-o; 
80, 81 — Ge", C'onhom; 82,83-. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



itM busby, a junior 
lefthander lor Leesburg 
( Fla. ) High and the son 
of the former major 
league outfielder, aver- 
aged 1 5 strikeouts a 
game and gave up no 
earned runs in compil- 
ing a 6-0 record. He has 
pitched two no-hitlers 
and a pair of one-hil- 


& 

JrA 


JOE BOWERY. 10. a left 
defenseman on the Al- 
lington Fire Dept, 
team, ended the West 
Haven (Conn.) Squirt 
Hockey League cham- 
pionship game in its 
12th overtime period 
(four hours playing 
lime with a break for 
lunch ) by scoring a goal 
for a 3-2 win. 



PETER BRIGGS, a Har- 
vard junior from 
Greenwich, Conn., won 
the U.S. Intercollegiate 
squash racquets singles 
title when he heat Ty 
Griffin of Williams 
15-9, 15-10, 10-15, 

15 10 in Hie finals. I le 
also led the Crimson to 
their fifth team cham- 
pionship in six seasons. 



MICHELE CONROY, 20, 

of St. Paul, who has 
been skating seven 
years, won the National 
and the North Amer- 
ican Indoor Women’s 
speed skating titles in 
the half mile and mile 
on successive week- 
ends. Her I 25 in the 
half at the North Amer- 
icans set a meet record. 



HAL OPPENHEIMER. of 

Baytown, Mo., playing 
No. 3. scored half of 
his team’s 16 goals to 
lead the Culver (Ind.) 
Military Academy 
Black Horse Troop to 
its third straight U.S. 
Polo Association Na- 
tional Interscholastic 
championship in Ros- 
well, N. Mcx. 



BILL BURGER, a senior 
at I lint Bentley High 
in Flint. Mich., pinned 
all his 1 1 dual-meet op- 
ponents, then went on 
to pin all his 27 oppo- 
nents in district, region- 
al and state tourna- 
ments to win the 119- 
pound class state cham- 
pionship with an over- 
all 38-0 record. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


ABA EAST 

Sirs: 

Your April 17 article on the Nets ( Mak- 
ing a Point — Playground Style ) was beau- 
tiful. In that one article you gave the Nets 
more space than they have gotten in the 
three New York newspapers in the last five 
years. It was a good story, but Peter Carry 
failed to speak enough about the job Ollie 
Taylor and Billy Paultz did on Kentucky’s 
Artis Gilmore. He also omitted the fact that 
the 6' 2' Taylor dunked one over the 7' 2' 
Gilmore. 

Thomas Carr 

Bronx, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for recognizing and rewarding 
a fine young gentleman. John Roche con- 
vinced all of us in South Carolina years 
ago that he was to be a great one when he 
led the Gamecocks to three very successful, 
nationally ranked seasons. Because of John 
Roche and many of his contemporaries. 
Southern basketball at the prep and high 
school level has been on the rise. In years 
past the only boys who played basketball 
were the same boys who played football. 
Now there has been a movement to year- 
round basketball, and the caliber of the game 
has certainly improved. John Roche had 
quite an influence on many youngsters in 
our area, and we thank him. 

Leighton Grantham 

Easley, S.C. 

Sirs: 

A fine article on the brilliant young New 
York Nets. But even though John Roche 
was the star of the series. Trooper Wash- 
ington was the inspiration. Through the six 
games he held Dan Issel, a 30.6-point-pcr- 
game scorer, to an average of 22. 

Marc Steinman 

Glen Cove, N.Y. 

ABA WEST 

Sirs: 

Two years ago Utah had the good for- 
tune of having ABA basketball come to 
our state. During the first year the Utah 
Stars finished second in the Western Di- 
vision. In the playoffs that year Utah walked 
over the Dallas Chaparrals, and beat the 
overpublicized Indiana Pacers, winning the 
seventh game in Indiana. The Stars then 
went on to beat the Kentucky Colonels for 
the ABA championship. 

Once again this year the Stars' play has 
been fabulous. They won first place in the 
Western Division, then smeared the third- 
place Chaparrals in four straight. The Stars 
are now tied with Indiana for the chance to 
play for the 1972 ABA championship. It is 


about time the Utah Stars got some sizable 
recognition. 

Tracy Branch 

Salt Lake City 

DERBY CANDIDATES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine article by El- 
liott Burch ( Diary of a Derby Horse, April 
17). You probably could not have chosen a 
better horseman, nor one with more jour- 
nalistic acumen, to give your readers some 
insight into the hard work, hopes and frus- 
trations of trainers everywhere. Now, if it 
just turns up muddy in Louisville. . . . 

William J. Kaup 

Lutherville, Md. 

Sirs: 

Big Deal! So Riva Ridge can’t run in the 
mud (Now His Name Is Mud, April 10). 
No Le Hacc won the Louisiana Derby on 
a sloppy track after nearly being knocked 
down at the starting gate. After that per- 
formance he came to Oaklawn Park and 
beat Spanish Riddle and Hassi's Image, the 
latter a better horse than most Triple Crown 
contenders. And yet in a four-page article 
you mentioned the Arkansas Derby and its 
SI 00,000 purse only once. The winner of 
the Arkansas and Louisiana Derbies will 
get his true recognition on the first Sat- 
urday in May at Churchill Downs, come 
rain or shine (it makes no difference). 

Bruce Oliver 

Little Rock, Ark. 

POLLUTION CONTROL 

Sirs: 

The Scorecard item "Sneak Punch” of 
the April 10 issue of Sports Illustrated 
manages to convey in one sentence two ma- 
jor misstatements of significance about New 
Y ork’s water pollution program. Y ou charge 
that Mrs. Donna Mitchell was acting on 
my behalf lobbying in Washington against 
strengthening amendments to the pending 
federal water quality bills and you describe 
New York as "a state with an abysmal rec- 
ord in pollution abatement.” 

In fact. New York State has done more 
to fight water pollution than any other state 
or the Federal Government. In the last five 
years we have committed over S3 billion to 
build 348 projects to abate public water pol- 
lution. Last year alone we imposed over SI 
million in penalties on industrial polluters. 

The most eloquent testimony to New 
York’s leadership is the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government owes the taxpayers of New 
York SI. 3 billion because we have had to 
prefinance its promised share of sewage treat- 
ment projects. That in fact was what Mrs. 
Mitchell was working for— to sec that, in 


addition to lofty goals, there was sufficient 
money in the bill to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s past debts and allow it to be a 
full partner in the future. 

Few other states have been willing to go 
ahead and not only pay their share but also 
carry most of the federal load as well. Thus, 
the description of New York’s record as 
"abysmal” is a particularly gratuitous and 
patently erroneous insult to the people of 
this state, who have been willing to shoul- 
der a heavy burden to achieve a quality en- 
vironment while many others only talk. 
Henry L. Diamond 
Commissioner 
New York State Department 
of Environmental Conservation 
Albany, N.Y. 

• SI did not charge Mrs. Mitchell with 
lobbying "against strengthening amend- 
ments” to the House water bill, but since 
the commissioner raises that point, we 
note here that she did her utmost to 
keep it in its present form. She told Rep- 
resentative John Dow of New York, 
"Don’t offer any amendments. Don’t 
change one word. We want that bill ex- 
actly as written.” Commissioner Dia- 
mond’s assertions about New York’s role 
in fighting water pollution are self-serv- 
ing. For example, the state’s SI billion 
Pure Waters Bond Issue passed in 1965 
has achieved nowhere near the success 
promised by Governor Rockefeller, who 
pledged that the waters of the state would 
be clean by 1 972 regardless of what fund- 
ing came from the Federal Govern- 
ment. — ED. 

Sirs: 

As a resident of New Y ork 1 am upset to 
learn that a representative of the state's con- 
servation commission was instrumental in 
the passing of an obviously inferior water- 
pollution control bill. One has only to look 
at the lower Hudson River to realize that 
more stringent regulations backed up by the 
threat of heavy fines and possible court ac- 
tion should be the order of the day. The 
very thought of abolishing existing laws 
seems to be a strange way of attacking the 
problem. Hopefully, more legislators of Rep- 
resentative John Dingell’s persuasion will 
prevail. 

W. R. McAndrew 

Bronxville, N.Y. 

HAZEL VtftGHTMAN 

Sirs: 

I just couldn't resist writing a fan letter 
to Melvin Maddocks for his article on Ha- 
continued 
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BRIGHT IDEAS FOR SPRINGTIME GIVING 
FROM PARKER 

Just right for Weddings, Anniversaries, Graduations, 
Birthdays, Father's Day, Mother's Day and other happy times 


PARKER 75 
SOFT TIP PEN IN 
TITANIUM. Newest way to 
write. The only pen made of 
the lightweight metal 
of spaceships. Puts down a 
clean, bold track without 
effort. Four point 
:> sizes, $1 5. 


PARKER 

UNICUBE DESK SET. 

The sleek, sterling 
silver ball pen is embedded in 
a solid two-inch block of 
crystal-clear acrylic. 
For home, office, 
or dorm. $25. 


*7 « ■ PARKER BIG RED. 

A fun gift with just a whiff 
of nostalgia. Now comes-with a 
soft tip or bell point. 

RefiUa by cartridge In four > 
vivid colors. $5. 


PARKER 75 
CLASSIC BALL PEN. 
Dashing good looks. 
Guaranteed for life against 
defeats. Ultra-slim, 22K gold 
electroplated case. 

. Writes up'to three 
A times longer than 
' the ordinary 

/S ballpoint. 

// $8.50. 


JjW PARKER 75 Pj 
. IN 14K Q(JlD F 

y Point rotates to 
fit the way he.or 
She naturally holds i 
Jr ffen. Choice of cartridge 
or economical bottle filll 
Four point 8i2es. Free 
monogram. A superbly 
personal gift. $35. 




EXPERIMENTS 
IN PLEASURE 

If a good scotch offers unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment, 
imagine the possibilities with 
a great scotch. 


J'B 

RARE 

SCOTCH 

The Pleasure Principle. 


19TH HOLE continued 

zcl Wightman ( The Original Lillie OldLudy 
in Tennis Shoes, April 10). Everything he 
said about Mrs. Wightman is true. All three 
of my children have gone "plop-a-BOOM” 
in her garage, and my youngest was also 
the bedazzled recipient of a sawed-off ten- 
nis racket. While none of them may ever 
become a Rod Laver or Billie Jean King, 
Mrs. Wightman has created a spark of in- 
centive in them to make something of 
their lives. Those of us who have met her 
have been truly blessed. 

Mrs. Donald P. Hoover 

Media, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your tennis coverage gets better and bet- 
ter! I was fortunate enough to be one of 
those hopefuls who benefited from Hazel 
Wightman’s instruction in and enthusiasm 
for tennis in the Boston area in the 1920s. 1 
shall never forget those Saturday mornings 
at the Longwood Cricket Club courts. How 
she managed to teach so many of us so 
much about court manners and tennis et- 
iquette, as well as how to hit the ball and 
play in a tournament, is difficult to com- 
prehend. About 10 years ago I took my 
then- 14-year-old son to one of her garage 
sessions — a revelation for him and for me! 
She was, and still is, fabulous! A hard task- 
master for sure, but a most gracious lady. 

One important aspect not touched on by 
your article was an ideology "Mrs. Wight- 
ie” always pounded home to us "little” peo- 
ple of the tennis world: "If you ever get 
something from tennis, give it back some- 
how by teaching, by playing, by enthusiasm, 
by monetary contributions and by helping 
lesser players than yourself.” 

Happy Lynn 

Los Gatos, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In reference to Melvin Maddocks’ article 
about Hazel Wightman, please be advised 
that Mary Ewing Outerbridge did not come 
from Long Island. She came from Staten 
Island. Be kind enough to let Staten Island 
have some claim to fame other than the Ver- 
razano Bridge. 

Dean P. Wing 

Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. 

BRUCE KISON 

Sirs: 

Regarding your otherwise great story 
about Bruce Kison {End of Innocence, April 
10), why must Pat Jordan be so ignorant 
about wild and wonderful West Virginia? 
In the lone passing reference to Kison's Tri- 
ple A experience, he makes a mistake for 
which tears are being shed: he says that 
Bruce won 10 games in 12 starts for the 
“Charlestown Charleys.” 

In the first place, Charles Town is a fine lit- 
tle community located in the upper regions 
continued 
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Buick Skylark 350 
The roof is on us. 



Buy a Skylark 350 specially equipped 

and we'll give you a sport vinyl top at no charge. 

Buick Bargain Days. 

It means great deals on any new Buick that strikes your fancy. 

Take the Skylark 350 Sport Coupe. 

If you see your dealer now, order your Skylark with some 

of the options you’d probably want anyway. Like a heavy-duty 
energizer for quick starts. A heavy-duty air cleaner. 

And special instrument gauges and clock. 

You'll get the snappy sport vinyl top at no charge. 

You'll also be getting a car that traditionally has had the highest 
resale value in its class. And that's saying a lot 
about its value right now. 

And since it's a Buick, it's got the features that help make Buicks so easy 
to live with. Like a time-modulated choke for quick starts. 

And a 350-cubic-inch engine that thrives on low-lead or no-lead gas. 
And other good things. 



It means it s time to see your Buick dealer. 



If Jack Benny's impressed, shouldn't you be impressed? 


$5.40 a month for $25,000 



‘Gee... why 
wasn’t this 
available the 
first time I 
was 39?” 


$5.00 a month for $25,000 at age 25. 

Read how young families can have an amount of protection 
they thought only older families could afford. 


How can American Republic Insur- 
ance C ompany offer so much coverage 
at such remarkable rates? 

1. Americare* 39 Life Insurance is 
sold direct by mail. This helps keep our 
rates low. because we don't have the 
costs of facc-to-facc selling. 

2. The Americare 39 Plan is Term 
life insurance. It has no cash or loan 
value. It's designed simply to insure 
your life and pay your beneficiary. 

Term life insurance provides more 
death benefit protection per premium 
dollar than other forms of individual 
and family life insurance. 

There are many other attractive fea- 
tures of the Americare 39 Plan too: 

Dividends. 

Even though the premium rates for 
the Americare 39 Plan are low. the plan 
makes provision for the payment of 
dividends. 

Of course, the dividends can’t be 
guaranteed. No insurance plan can do 
that. 

But because this is individual life 
insurance, designed to be sold at low 
cost to great numbers of people, we 
anticipate that we will be able to pay 
dividends. 

No physical. 

All you do is answer the two ques- 
tions about health history on the appli- 
cation form below. 

This doesn't mean that everybody 
gets a policy just because they an- 
swered the questions. If people are in 
bad health, we can't insure them. But 
most people are in good enough health 
to qualify. 

Conversion Privilege. 

At any time up to age 65. you can 
convert your policy to a low-cost plan 
with cash and loan values — without a 
physical and regardless of your health. 
At age 65. the plan converts to a S 1.370 
Whole I ife Plan. 

We guarantee your right to renew 
your policy each year. Your protec- 
tion can never be cancelled because 
of your age or a change in your physi- 
cal condition. 


Coverage for women. 

A woman can have the same cov- 
erage as a man. but at a HV/t tim er rmc. 

Or. if she's a wife, she can have 
$2,501) of protection for herself added 
to her husband's policy— at a very low 
cost per month. 

Children too. 

A single premium of 50c a month can 
provide $1000 coverage for each of 
your children under age 2 1 — no matter 
how many children you have. Each in- 
sured child is } iiiuraiileeil ini uni hie for 
$25,000 at age 21. 

No risk to you. 

You can examine your Americare 39 
policy without risking a cent, Just fill 
out the application and mail it in an 
envelope. 

Please ilo not send any money. 

When you receive your policy, you'll 
see for yourself that it backs up every- 
thing we've said. 

Then — and only then — mail us your 
first month's premium in the envelope 
enclosed with your policy. 

When we receive your premium, 
your insurance will be in force. 

Can you feel safe buying 
insurance this way? 

Some insurance programs do call for 
the advice and counsel of a profes- 
sional insurance agent. His services 
can be invaluable in areas relating to 
the complex problems of estate plan- 
ning. annuities, trusts, etc. 

However, where the need is for pure 
and simple Term life insurance, you 
can feel absolutely confident deal- 
ing directly by mail with American 
Republic. 

And remember. American Republic 
is fully licensed and regulated by your 
state Insurance Department. 

How can you lose? 

Sending in the application does not 
obligate you in any way. Mail your 
application today. 

Watson Powell. Jr ; Chairman. 

American Republic Insurance Company. 


J-VCK BENNY. "America'' Number One Common Sense Buyer,” is helping American Republic 
Insurance Company announce Americare 39 American Republic was rounded in 1*129 and has 
surplus to policyholders of more than $22,000,000 and assets of more than $80,000,000. ' The 
operations of the company — American Republic — have been well managed by capable and ex- 
perienced executives, The results achieved by the company have been very favorable." This is a 
direct quote from A. M. Best's l.ife Ittstirancc Reports— the book that has been referred to ns 
"the hihle" of the life insurance industry 


at age 30. 

$8.60 a month for $25,000 at age 39. 


Benefits and Rates 

Thru age 39 the principal coverage 
remains S25.000. while your premium 
goes up slightly every year After age 
39 the coverage decreases every year, 
but your premium remains the same. 
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65 Converts to $1,370 

Whole Life Plan 


The complete description of all the provi- 
sions and benefits of the Amencare 39 Plan is 
in the policy. This plan is available only to per- 
sons age 18 through 64. and in the face amounts 
shown above. Not available to residents of 
Pennsylvania, and persons outside the U S. 


Here is your 
Application for 
Americare 39 
Life Insurance: 

Policy Form A39 


Please answer 
every question. 
Send no money! 
No salesman 
will call. 

It's easy' Just fill out the 
application, being sure 
to answer every ques- 
tion Date and sign it. 
cut along the dotted 
line, and mail it to 


American Republic 
Insurance Company 
P.0. Box 10 

Oes Moines. Iowa 50301 


CHILDREN: A single 
premium of 50c a month 
can provide $1000 cover- 
age for each of your chil- 
dren underage 21 - no mat- 
ter how many children you 
may have. Each insured 
child is j{i«ir<uif»W insur- 
able for $25,000 coverage 
at age 21. 


IFE INSURANCE APPLICATION I hereby opply to Americon 
Republic Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa, for life insurance 
o be issued in pursuance of this application and represent that 
be answers herein are complete and true, to the best of my 
mowledge and belief. 

'rincipal 

nsured 

Mole Female. Social Security Number 
lirth Age last Height Weight 

)ate / / Birthday ft. in. lbs. 

Momh Doy Ycor 

)o you desire dependents coverage? Yes No If "yes" 

ill in blanks below. 

iesidence 

Address 

Sireel or B F 0 City Slot* Zip Code 

Jeneficiary 

loti Nome First Nome In.liol RelaliOnihip- 

For Missouri applicants only: Any policy of insuronce issued upon this 
application shall be considered a Missouri contract and its terms shall 
>e construed in accordance with the laws of the state of Missouri unless 
otherwise specified herein by the applicant 

)ividend Option: (Please Select One) Reduced Premium 
Paid in Cosh Left at interest A dividend option to purchase 
paid-up insurance is available upon conversion. 

Will this policy, if issued, replace or change any other insurance 
irt this or any other company? If "yes," enclose details. 

Yes No 

A. Within the last 3 years have you been disabled or suffered 
from any disease or received medical or surgical treatment or 
advice for any condition not listed below, or is there any kind of 
medication which you hove taken within the last 12 months? 
Yes . ^ No 

3. Have you been told or had reason to suspect that you have 
had: Heart Trouble, High Blood Pressure, Albumin, Pus or Sugar 
in Urine, Cancer or Tumor, Nervous Disorder, Ulcer, or Back Dis- 
order? Yes No 

Give full details to each part of Question A or B to which the 
answer is yes 

Condition — Give date, duration and severity: 


Names and addresses of each physician, hospital, etc. 


Please fill ii 
children are 
be covered. 


these blanks to insure wife and/or children. If 
o be covered, wife (if living in home) must also 



if more space is needed uce seporare sheet and enclose ii *vi>h this 
application m an envelope. 

As part of our underwriting procedure, a routine inquiry may be 
made which will provide applicable information concerning 
character, general reputation, personal characteristics and mode 
of living. Upon written request, additional information as to the 
nature and scope of the inquiry, if one is made, will be provided. 
AUTHORIZATION I hereby authorize any physician, hospital, 
clinic, insurance company or other organization, institution or 
person that has any records or knowledge of me, or any family 
member listed above, with reference to health and medical 
treatment, to give to American Republic Insurance Company or 
its authorized representative any and all information with refer- 
ence to health and medical history and any hospitalization, advice, 
diagnosis, treatment, disease or ailment. A photographic copy of 
this authorization shall be as valid as the originol. 


Signature 

AA39 


Dote 

60-05-27- 1 2- 8830- 43-00 



c TCow to frolic 
witH mermaids & 
get a fine Swiss 
divers 
for just ^9.9J. 

Alas. how lew ol us have physical 
siamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and . , .armed only 
with harpoon and camera . . . join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration ot 
Neptune's watery domain, But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
Vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second. lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95. but today- 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it's just $9 95 a laughable bargain. 

And that isn't all: We ll also send 
you our color- lull 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer’s defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
Or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $10.95 
($9 95 plus $1 00 for postage and 
insurance-fellow Californians please 
add another $ 55 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 

haverhills 

583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


19TH HOLE continued 

of West Virginia close to Washington. But 
the Charlies, a name derived from the own- 
er, Charles Levine, a gentleman in his 80s 
for whom this Pittsburgh farm club was pur- 
chased by his loving son Bob, are located 
in the capital city of West Virginia. Charles- 
ton. Charleston possesses one of the finest 
minor league fields in the nation in Watt 
Powell Park, a fact verified by many base- 
ball executives and players. 

We have much to be proud of in West Vir- 
ginia in spite of the often embarrassing sto- 
ries that appear in the news media. We are 
especially proud of our mountain scenery 
and greenery and of our wonderful capital 
city. With this goes pride in the Charleston 
Charlies and Bruce Kison. 

Incidentally, are you aware that Rennie 
Slennctt. who helped lead the Pirates' drive 
to the world championship, also was called 
up from Charleston? Please let the world 
know \ ia your wide circulation that there 
is a ball dub known as the Charleston Char- 
lies, and it is located in one of the nicest 
areas in I he world! 

Ernie Saunders 
Station Manager and 
Sports Director 
W’CHS 

Charleston, W. Va. 

ALI IN TOKYO 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Ali-Foster fight (j \ ol 
Only Foster Col St unit, April 10) was an in- 
justice to a fine man and boxer. Ali has prov- 
en himself a capable man in the ring in all 
of his lights, even against the pretended 
champion. Fra/icr. Ali has not dodged any- 
one, as Frazier has, and yet Frazier gets all 
the glory while Ali gels all the criticism! 
When Ali knocks a man out, it is said that 
the fight should never have come about, 
and when Ali fails to knock the man out. 
then the writers say that he has gotten old 
and rusty. No matter what Ali does, he 
just can't seem to satisfy you sportswriters. 

Ali has brought back the interest in box- 
ing that had died with the retirement of 
Joe Louis and Rocky Marciano. Ali is the 
greatest and he always will be! 

Lawrence B. Shelton 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

I am sure the Japanese will not be ham- 
pered by one ho-hum fight. Merc exposure 
to Ali is worth a SIO ticket. My only doubts 
lie with SI. Will you guys ever forgive him 
for losing the big one? What does everyone 
want, a five-round dance and then a corpse'.’ 

Jem Pace 

Columbus, Ohio 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Liee Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Lief, 
Fortune and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the I ntcrnationalcditions 
of Time. Chairman of the Board, 
Andrew tlciskell; Vice Chairman of 
the Board and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Roy E. Larsen; 
President, James R. Shcplcy; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 
James A. Linen; Executive Vice Pres- 
idents, Bernhard M. Auer, Rhett 
Austell, Arthur W. Kcylor; Secretary 
and Vice President Administration, 
Charles B. Bear; Vice President- 
Corporate & Public AlTairs, Donald 
VI . Wilson: Vice Presidents, R. M. 
Buckley, Richard M. Clurman, Otto 
Fucrbringer, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., 
John L. Hallenbeek, John F. Harvey, 
Peter S. Hopkins, Henry Luce III, 
Herbert D. Schulz, Ira R. Slagter, 
Kelso F. Sutton. Arthur H. Thorn- 
hill, Jr.. Garry Valk, Barry Zorthian; 
Vice President Finance and Trea- 
surer. Richard B. McKeough; Asst. 
Treasurers. J. Winston Fowlkes. 
N. J. Nicholas, Jr.; Comptroller, 
David H. Dolben; Asst. Secretary 
and Asst. Comptroller, William F. 
Bishop; Asst. Secretary, P. Peter 
Shcppc. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 


To write about your subsci 
add rev., billing, adjustment, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Lair hanks Court. 
Ira R. Slagter. Vice President 
Attach present address label I 
will help ns Identify you ,/alc 


2 


To order a new subscription: check box: 

new. renewal. Uw form below for your 
address. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Subscript on price in the 
United -Stale', Canada. Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean Island* $12.00 a year. Militaiy per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world SH.50 a year . 
all other* SI 6.00 a year. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

When yon are muring, please give us four weeks 
notice. Print your name and new- address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 
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What Ham did for Virginia, 
Old Crow did for Bourbon. 



OLD CROW 


Even before Virginia’s George Washington 
became President, Virginia was famous for 
the good taste of her country' hams. Not 
long after, the good taste of Old Crow made 
Bourbon famous. 

Before 1835, Bourbon was made every 
which way. That year, Dr. James Crow look 
\ it out of the hit-or-miss league and created 

I the process that gave Bourbon its mellow 
taste— and good name : Old Crow. 

415 QUART 
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] st Raight bourbo* 

WHISKEY 

I •- -.Ksar ’ 

J $ 


* k POrt.ky.- LOUISVILLE* 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. 




The latest gimmick at Maxine’s 
Massage Parlor is to offer customers 
her own brand of roll-your-own 
filter cigarettes. 

Now everybody will be smoking 
Maxine’s roll-your-own filter cigarettes ...almost everybody. 


Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 


20 mg. "tar',' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.71. 


©1972 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Wins 


